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At a fpecial meeting of the New York Hiftorical Society, held in 
its Hall, on Tuefday Evening, November 22d, 1864, to celebrate the 
Sixtieth Anniverfary of the founding of the Society. 

" The Prefident of the Society, Frederic de Peyster, delivered the 
Addrefs. 

" On its conclufion, Erastus C. Benedict, with fome remarks, fub- 
mitted the following refolution : 

" Refolved, That the thanks of the Society be prefented to its Prefi- 
dent, Frederic de Peyster, Efq., for his highly interefling and valuable 
addrefs, delivered before the Society this evening, and that a copy be 
requefted for pubUcation. 

" The refolution was seconded by the Rev. John McVickar, D. D. 
and George Bancroft, LL. D., with remarks by each, and adopted 
unanimoufly." 

Extraft from the Minutes, 

ANDREW WARNER, 

Recording Secretary. 
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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 




E are aflembled, Fellow-members, this 
evening, to celebrate the Sixtieth Anni- 
verfary of The New York Historical 
Society. What memorable events mark 
the intervening threefcore years in the Natural, Civil, 
Literary, and Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of our State and 
Country ! 

The preceding half century witnefled the fuccefs 
of the meafures to which the love of Liberty earlier 
gave birth, in the achievement of our National Inde- 
pendence ; and that which fecured to the American 
Republic its bleffings and fubftantial good, the Con- 
ftitution, the fundamental law of the land. 

Among the founders of this Society were fome 
of the illuftrious men who took an adtive part in 
the great drama, the clofing fcenes of which threw 
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below Ogdenfburgh, we defcended the St. Lawrence 
in what was then known as a '■'■Durham boat" with- 
out a cabin or covering to fliield us from the weather. 
We refted at night on the Canadian fliore, in fuch 
quarters as could be made mofl available to pro- 
tedl us from the feverity of the climate. The jour- 
ney by land was one of peculiar hardship to Mr, 
Bradish, from the circumftance of his being at that 
time but an indiiferent horfeman. Beautiful as were 
the fhores of this pifturefque river, and exciting as 
were the fcenes we encountered in paffing its numer- 
ous rapids and in plunging through its foaming caf- 
cades, still the defcent at that feafon fubjefted us to 
the violent blafts and changes of weather, againft 
which there was no sufficient mode of protection on 
our voyage to Montreal. 

I allude to the circumftances of this journey in 
order to bear witnefs to his uniform urbanity of 
manner and the kindlinefs of his difpofition, which 
were part of his very nature. The moft annoying 
circumftances neither affedbed the one nor difturbed 
the other. The benevolence of his heart, his good 
fenfe and found judgment, never failed to have their 
full influence upon all thofe with whom he came in 
contad:, and to mitigate or remove all oppofing 
difficulties. 

In the courfe of the following fummer, I accom- 
panied him in an excurfion through the States of 
Pennfylvania and New Jerfey, with fimilar refults 
and an increafed admiration of his focial and intel- 
leftual qualities. On one occafion we were in imme- 
diate peril of our lives ; but Mr. Bradish did not 
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lofe his felf-pofleffion, and by his prudent caution 
facilitated our efcape. There were many occafions 
which would have excufed a difplay of contrary quali- 
ties ; but he feemed ever to a6t the part of a Chrif- 
tian gentleman. It aifords me peculiar fatisfadion to 
bear this teftimony to the chara6ter of one whom, on 
a former occafion, I ftated was like Cato, as defcribed 
by Sal LUST, who chofe rather to be, than to feem, 
good — " ejfe^ quam videri, bonus malebat." 

So full was the teftimony borne to his charafter 
as a Scholar, Statefman, Legiflator, and Judge, and 
of his confiftent Chriftian walk during his long and 
ufeful life, on the occafion of the commemorative 
proceedings in this hall confequent upon his deceafe, 
that I proceed at once to mention a few additional 
circumftances, illuftrative of the clofing events of 
his life, which came under my obfervation, or which 
were communicated to me by perfons converfant with 
them. 

A few months before his death, he overtook a 
mutual friend on her way to Grace Church (of which 
they were both members), and on her alluding to his 
pun£tual attendance, he replied : " I wifh to avail 
" myfelf of the opportunity of hearing ' The Decla- 
" ration ' pronounced to the truly repentant and be- 
"lieving, of the remiffion of fins in the Saviour's 
" name. All of us may receive benefit from its repe- 
"tition." 1 

Before Mr. Bradish left the city for his ufual 
fummer fojourn in the country, in the fpring of 1863, 

' Book of Common Prayer, Morning and Evening Service. 
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I met him occafionally about the hour of evening 
prayer, coming from or going to Trinity Church. 
His countenance at fuch times was much more grave 
than ufual, and he took no notice of the paffing 
crowd, as was his cuftom, in order to return a friendly 
falutation. For fome time previous I had noticed 
fymptoms of his failing health, and felt fully per- 
fuaded that he was confcious of his decreafing hold 
on life. 

In my boyhood, I had noticed in the church- 
yard of that venerable Church a monumental flab, 
near the tomb of Alexander Hamilton, on which 
are engraved only thefe tenderly expreflive words, 
" My Mother," and underneath thefe two words, 
" The trumpet /hall found, and the dead Jhall arife." 
What availed to the forrowing heart of the afflidled 
mourner (whofe filial piety had raifed this impreffive 
monument), family diftindlion, worldly renown, or 
focial pofition ? Without a doubt as to the refurrec- 
tion of the dead at the laft trump, faith in Him 
in whom fhe did believe, made this aflurance certain, 
that the beloved being whofe remains lay there en- 
tombed, would then arife to life immortal, " an angel 
in heaven." 

The firm faith which the felecflion of this text 
exhibited, was by some unaccountable aiTociation in 
my mind conneded with my lamented friend, on the 
occafions to which I have juft referred. I felt 
aflured that the final fummons would find him 
"watching." Before leaving the city for his accus- 
tomed abode in the country, he called to fee me 
at my houfe, and fpoke with deep intereft of the 
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propofed " Hiftorical Mufeum " in the Central 
Park, in the completion of which he took the deep- 
eft intereft ; and he propofed to unite with me, on his 
return, in the profecution of every prafticable mea- 
fure to infure its fuccefs. This was our laft interview ! 
It was with a faddened heart I heard of his death. 
It was the rending of the chain which had for fo 
many years united me to him, in the bond of friend- 
fhip and in kindred purfuits. As his life was faft 
ebbing away, this faithful foldier of the Crofs, ready 
to depart, faid to a fympathizing friend befide him, 
" All is well," and foon after clofed his eyes in death. 

" To others Death feems dark and grim. 

But not. Thou Life of life, to me ; 
I know Thou ne'er forfakeft: him 

Whofe heart and fpirit reft in Thee. 
Oh! who would fear his journey's clofe. 
If from dark woods and lurking foes. 

He then find fafety and releafe ? 
Nay, rather with a joyful heart 
From this dark region I depart. 

To Thy eternal light and peace." ' 

— Thus, all was well ! ^ 



' "Lyra Germanica," Defzler, 1692. 

^ Luther Bradish, LL.D., died at Newport, R. I., on Sunday, 
Auguft 30, 1863, in the eightieth year of his age. He became a mem- 
ber of the Society in 1817, and was chofen to be one of its Vice-Prefi- 
dents in 1845. Upon the deceafe of Albert Gallatin, in 1849, Mr. 
Bradish was elefted, in January, 1850, Prefident of the Society; and 
was annually re-elefted to the fame office, the duties of which he con- 
tinued to difcharge with diftinguifhed ability until his death. His re- 
mains lie buried in Greenwood Cemetery. 
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I now proceed to the confideration of the princi- 
pal fubjedt of this Addrefs — the Early Political Hif- 
tory of New York, which is a branch of the Civil 
Hiftory of our Country and State ; one of the promi- 
nent objedts entrufted to the foftering care of the So- 
ciety. It requires no argument to enforce its impor- 
tance. The materials relative to this fubjedt have 
been diligently colledted and faithfully preferved in 
our library ; and the attention of every inquirer on 
the fubjedt has been invited to examine the treafures 
which have been here gathered, while every facility 
is afforded to enable him to derive benefit from their 
contents. 

The labors of the Society in this department of 
knowledge have been eminently ufeful ; and they are 
known throughout the State and the Union to every 
one who has taken an interefl in the hiflory of his 
country. 

Without attempting even to allude to thofe in- 
flances which have attracted mofl attention, I may 
be permitted to refer to the earnefl efforts of the 
Society, and to their influence, in fecuring the favor- 
able action of the Legiflature, when that body au- 
thorized the examination of the archives of France, 
Holland, and Great Britain, and the colledtion there- 
from of materials concerning the Hiftory of Colonial 
New York. And when an Agent was required, through 
whofe judicious and intelligent efforts the design of 
the Legiflature fhould be carried out, or an Editor 
under whofe careful fupervifion and fcholarly illuf- 
tration thofe papers fhould be publifhed to the 
world, two of our number — ^John Romeyn Brod- 
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HEAD, Doftor of Laws, and E. B. O'Callaghan, 
also Dodior of Laws — were felecSted for the purpofe. 
How faithfully they have difcharged their refpedive 
duties, and how much every hiftorical ftudent is in- 
debted to their arduous and well-direded labors, I 
need not mention in your prefence. 

The Society has alfo been the inftrument for 
preferving and reftoring to the State Government, 
on more than one occalion, important portions of 
its long-loft records. The Journals of the General 
Aflembly of the Province from 1766 until 1776, and 
that of the Aflembly of the State for the firft meet- 
ing of the Fourth SefTion, both of which were print- 
ed from copies which were found only in the Library 
of the Society, are notable examples of its ufeful- 
nefs in perfefting the archives of the State. 

I may alfo allude, in this connection, to the great 
fuccefs which has attended the labors of the Librarian 
of the Society, Mr. Moore, in his patient and long- 
continued fearch for others of the Journals and 
Statutes of the Colonial Afl'embly, fome of which 
had been mifling more than a century — a fuccefs of 
which the importance to every careful ftudent of 
American Hiftory will be appreciated only when its 
extent and charadter ftiall have become more fully 
known. 

In this hafty retrofpedl of a fmall portion of the 
Society's labors in this department, I may alfo juftly 
and fatisfadorily allude to the individual efforts of 
its members in the great caufe of hiftoric literature. 
Without difparaging the efforts of the members gen- 
erally, in their untiring efforts and their generous 
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liberality to promote that caufe, and to fecure for this 
City and this State the juft degree of honor which 
properly belongs to each, the individual labors of our 
aflbciates, Moulton, O'Callaghan, Shea, Wat- 
son, Paulding, Valentine, Davis, De Voe, Los- 
sing, FoLsoM, Francis, George H. and Frank 
Moore, Irving, Verplanck, Brodhead, and Ban- 
croft, may be referred to with honeft pride ; while 
the earneft and fucceflTul defence of the peculiar 
claims of New York, and of her well-merited title 
to the honor of having led her fifter States in the 
great ftruggle for " the rights of mankind," which 
has been made, fucceffively, in your meetings, by 
Rev. Doctor De Witt, by Charles Fenno Hoff- 
man, and by Henry B. Dawson, is frefli in the 
memory of all who have taken an intereft in the pro- 
ceedings of our Society. 

The Political Hiftory of New York, as I have 
faid, is peculiarly important. You well know that 
this State has been the fcene of the moft violent and 
uncompromifing party ftrife, from the day of its 
feizure by the Englifh, in 1664, until the prefent 
hour ; and in no portion of out country have the 
politics of the day aflumed greater importance in the 
hiftory of our times. 

In the earlier days of the Colony the ftruggle was 
one of antagoniftic races ; later it became a conteft 
for political power between leading rival families; 
and later ftill it was a war of principles, in which the 
unfranchifed, unreprefented, and unhonored mafles 
of the Colonifts, led by a few able and daring " Sons 
of Liberty," contended with the Sovereign and with 
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his Minifters and with thofe who fympathized with 
them, for their birthrights as EnglilTimen and for 
their political manhood. Thefe were followed by the 
organized ftruggles of the more modern political par- 
ties, each feeking the maftery ; and Republicans ^ and 
Federalifts,^ Clintonians and Bucktails, Whigs and 
Democrats, and thefe, alfo, " native here and to the 
manor born," Barnburners and Hunkers, Silver- 
Greys and Woolly-Heads, Loco-Focos, Hard-Shells 



' It is an interefting faft, now little known, that the Democratic party, 
in its earlier days, was thus defignated ; and that The Tammany Society, 
for many years paft fo influential in the politics of the State and Union, 
oflScially recognized that title as the name of its party. 

Thus, in 1 809, when that body determined to ereft a hall for its ac- 
commodation — ^the " Tammany Hall " of to-day — it palTed a " Law," fo 
called, for the " Building of a Wigwam," of which the following is the 
Preamble : 

" Whereas, feveral members of the Tammany Society, or Columbian 
" Order, have voluntarily offered to fubfcribe moneys for the purchafe of 
" ground and the ereftion of a Wigwam for the ufe of the Inftitution and 
"the general accommodation of i?^/i«WzVa«j," &c. — The Croakers [Brad- 
ford Club Edition), 155. 

'' The great political parties in the State of New York arofe from the 
conflifling fentiments concerning the extent of power which was neceffary 
to enable the Congrefs of the United States to difcharge the duties to 
which it was appointed ; but they did not aflume diftinft organizations 
until the propofed Conftitution for the United States was prefented to the 
State for its approval and ratification. 

The opponents of the Conftitution called themfelves Federalifts ; but 
the friends of the meafure claiming alfo to be Federalifts, the former, in 
contradiftinftion, became known as Ante-Federalijis — a name which foon 
gave way to that of Republicans ; by which the opponents of a centrali- 
zation of power in the Federal authorities were known for many years. 

After feveral changes, both in name and organization, the Federalijis 
gave way to the modern Whigs ; while the Republicans, with the prefix of 
Democratic — which was probably aflumed to diftinguiih them from the 
National Republicans, one of the offshoots of the Federalijis — continue, 
with various modifications in its platform, the oppofition party of to-day. 
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and Soft-Shells, have fucceffively appeared and van- 
ifhed, while the War and Peace Democrats and the 
Union-men and Republicans of to-day, in their turn, 
are actively performing their respeftive parts in the 
great drama ; affording to those who fliall follow us, 
either an empty name — ^^ genus et nomen inutile" — or 
found leflbns of political wifdom and frefli fubjedts 
for the pen and the pencil. 

During the firft of thefe periods, from the very 
nature of things, the Englifh and thofe who came 
with them into the Colony were confidered intruders 
and enemies by the Dutch, and by the great number 
of thofe who were within the Colony at the time of 
the furrender. 

The firft of thefe parties was a conqueror, flufhed 
with a bloodlefs victory ; haughty and overbearing 
in his intercourfe with the Colonifts, and extremely 
impatient of the leaft oppofition ; the laft were a 
conquered people, chafing under the political and 
commercial difabilities which had been unjuftly and 
illegally impofed upon them, and watchful of every 
opportunity to oppofe the ruling party. The one 
was the Government, claiming and exercifing every 
political power, and, as the reprefentative of the 
Sovereign, difregarding every pretenfion of the in- 
habitants to any political rights whatever ; the other 
was the Governed, claiming, in vain, all the rights of 
manhood and all the focial, political, and commercial 
privileges which had been guaranteed by the ruling 
party, in the "Articles of Surrender ^ 

Deprived of the greater number of the rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed before the furren- 
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der of the Colony to the Englifti;^ denied the en- 
joyment of any of the rights of Engliflimen,^ of 
which they had heard fo much ; and with the fole 
right of Government vefted, without control, in their 
opponents ; ^ the mafs of the Dutch and their fup- 
porters were compelled either to fubmit to their 
fecial, commercial, and political degradation in Jilence, 
or to refijl the power which oppreffed them. The 
former of thefe they could not do ; and they imme- 
diately united in a refpedtful but refolute oppofition 

' Liberty of confcience was " allo'wed " to a limited extent only. 
(Conditions for Nenu Planters in the Territories of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Tori.) Their commerce was confined to England, contrary to the fixth 
Article of Capitulation, which guaranteed free commerce with Holland. 
(Orders in Council, No'vember i8, 1668.) Many other inftances occur, in 
which the inhabitants of the Colony were deprived of their political rights 
by their conqueror. 

° Principal among thefe rights was that of reprefentation before the 
impofition of taxes 5 yet taxes were levied in New York by warrants iflued 
annually by the Governor and his Council on affeflments which had been 
made by the conftables and overfeers of the feveral towns, all of whom 
were refponsible only to the Governor who appointed them, and not, in 
the remoteft degree, to the Colonifts among whom they exercifed au- 
thority. (Duke's Laivs, title, " Public Charges") The right to levy im- 
pofts, also, was exercifed under fpecial orders from the Duke, without 
reference to the Colonifts. ( Reply to Peticons of numm of yr Mattes Cuf- 
toms; Injiruccons for Edm" Andros, Efq., my U Go-vernr of Long IJland, 
&c., July I, 1674; Duke of Tork to Go'vernor Andros, January 28, 1676 ; 
The fame to the fame. May 7, 1677, &ff.) 

' The Code of Laws by which the Colony was governed was " eftab- 
liftied by the authority of His Majefty's Letters Patent, granted by His 
Royal Highnefs James, Duke of York and Albany," and publifhed "by 
virtue of a Commiffion " from that Prince, without the recognition on his 
part of any rights of legiflation either in the Colonifts or any other body 
whatever (Duke's Lamis, Title) ; while even the local authority of the 
" Court of Affizes " extended only to the privilege of recommending mea- 
fures to the Duke for his enaBment, "without whose approbation they 
acquired but little authority." (Chalmers, 574.) 
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to the Governor, in his earlieft attempt to fecure 
their allegiance, without recognizing their guaranteed 
rights ; and as fteadily and refolutely they continued 
their oppofition, and refufed to acknowledge their 
allegiance to their conqueror, until they had com- 
pelled him to honor the Articles of Surrender, and 
to recognize and fecure to them, as thofe Articles had 
recognized and fecured, the more important of their 
focial and political privileges.^ 

Stuyvesant and Van Cortlandt, and De Pey- 
STER and Steenwyck, and their aflbciates, in their 
early and protraded resiftance to arbitrary power in 
the Colony — a resiftance which was carried beyond 
the limits of the Colony and forced itfelf into notice 
within the immediate habitations of Royalty itfelf — 
are entitled to the higheft refpedl: of every friend of 
republican principles of government ; and the So- 
ciety will not fail to recognize in thefe the names of 
the earlieft and moft refolute opponents of the Crown 
in New York. 

In the fecond era of her Political Hiftory, New 
York prefented a fpectacle which is not lefs intereft- 
ing than that to which I have already referred. 

The two races, Dutch and Englifti, by intermar- 
riages and the lapfe of time, having gradually loft 
their diftindtive features and their early antagonifm, 
the former, during the fecond era in the Political 
Hiftory of New York, was chiefly known, as a clafs. 



' Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, Fri- 
day, Oftober 15, Tuefday, Oaober 19, and Wednefday, Oftober 20, 
1664, cited at length in Dawson's Sons of Liberty, &c., 14-16. 
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by its fteady fympathy with the maffes ; and it con- 
fequently became, in many inftances, the nucleus 
around which were concentrated the unorganized and 
fcattered elements of oppofition to the Government, 
when the Sovereign, his Miniftry, or the local Pro- 
vincial authorities, ventured to infringe more boldly 
than ufual on the fundamental political rights of the 
Colonifts. 

As inftances of this fympathy with the popular 
caufe, which was fhown by the great body of the 
Dutch in New York, and of the fteadinefs with which 
the oppofition among the Englifh coalefced with the 
former, reference may be made to the well-known 
troubles of which Captain Jacob Leisler and John 
Peter Zenger were, refpefbively, the more promi- 
nent parties — troubles which are well known, in their 
general features, to every careful ftudent of the 
hiftory of New York. 

In the former of thefe, as will be remembered, in 
1689, the Lieutenant-Governor, Nicholson, was de- 
prived of his authority by the outraged Colonifts, 
headed by Captain Abraham de Peyster, Lieuten- 
ant Hendrick Cuyler, Johannes de Peyster, Jan 
Van Gelder, Doctor Hans Kiersted, Isaac de 
Reimer, Joost Stoll, Gerritt Duyckinck, Peter 
DE La Noy, Johannes Vermilje, Doctors Samuel 
Staats and George Beekman, John Cowenhoven, 
and Hendrick Jansen — the nationality of all of 
whom will be readily diftinguiftied by their names — 
and the fupreme authority within the Colony was 
conferred by the provifional " Committee of Safety," 
which had been organized and recognized by the great 
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body of the inhabitants of this city and its vicinity, 
on Captain Jacob Leisler, a well-known and in- 
fluential inhabitant of New Amfterdam in former 
days, but at the time of which we fpeak a wealthy 
merchant of New York.'' 

Of this protomartyr of American Independence 
the world knows too little ; for to his earneft and 
honeft fervices in oppofition to monarchical ufurpa- 
tion and minifterial violations of the political rights 
of the subjeft, even the pens of republican hiflorians 
have been too tardy in rendering appropriate and 
fufficient honor. 

Of his origin and early life we know nothing 
beyond the fad: that he was a native of Frankfort in 
Germany ; ^ and the earlieft notice of him which the 
annals of the Colony have preferved, indicate that he 
was a profperous merchant in this city, while it was 
yet a dependency of the Dutch.^ On the eighteenth 
of March, 1663, he was married, in the ancient 
Dutch Church in this city, to Elsje Tymens, the 
widow of Peter Cornelison Vanderveen;* and 
feven children — Susanna, Catharina, Jacob, Mary, 

' Abftraft from Journal kept by Colonel Nicholas Bayard, fince 
June II, 1689 [N. Y. Colo. Docs., iii., 599); Stephen Van Cortlandt 
to Governor Andros, N. Y., 1689, July 9; A Modeft and Impartial 
Narrative of Several Grievances and Great Oppreffions, &c. ; Jacob 
Leisler, and others, to the King, June 23, 1690. 

' "Introductory" to Vol. II. of The Documentary Hijlory; Marriage 
Regifter of the Collegiate R. D. Church in Nevp York. 

" Remonftrance of the People of New Netherland to the Direftor- 
General and Council, September 5, 1664; Minutes of the Council of 
the Adminiftrations of Commanders Evertsen and Bencker, February 
I, 1674. 

* Marriage Regifter of the Collegiate R. D. Church in New York. 
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Johannes, Hester, and Francina — were the fruits 
of this marriage.-^ 

His influence was fo great among the merchants 
of this city, that, in 1674, he was appointed one of 
the CommifTioners (Captain Martin Kregier and 
Francis Rombouts being his afTociates) to provide 
means for the defence of the city ; ^ and in the aflefl"- 
ment of the property of " the beft and moft affluent 
" inhabitants of this city," in February of that year, 
Jacob Leisler and Johannes de Peyster, pofreffing" 
equal amounts of property, were the feventh and 
eighth on the lifl: — Frederic Philipsen, Cornelis 
Steenwyck, Nicolaes de Meyer, Olof Stevense 
Van Cortlandt, Jeronimus Ebbingh, and Corne- 
lis Van Kuyven alone exceeding them in the extent 
of their property;^ while the Bayards, the Min- 
vielles, the Kiersteeds, the Van Brughes, the De 
FoREESTs, the Van de Waters, the Van der Spie- 
GELs, the Krigiers, the Beekmans, and, with one 
exception, the Van Cortlandts, were far below 
them on the property lifts of the day. 

As Mr. Leisler had been one of thofe who, in 
Odlober, 1664, had refolutely refufed to take the oath 
of allegiance to the King of Great Britain and of 
obedience to his authority, until it was exprefled in 
fuch oath that fuch allegiance and fuch obedience 
were to be made " conformable to the Articles con- 



' Regifter of Baptifms in Collegiate R. D. Church in New York. 

' Minutes of the Council of the Adminiftrations of Commanders 
EvERTSEN and Bencker, February i, 1674. 

' Afleflment Lifts in Minutes of the Council, &c., February 19, 
1674. 
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eluded at the Surrender of this place," ^ it is very 
evident that even at that early day he was duly fenfi- 
ble of the political rights of the Colonifts, as well as 
of the means which were neceflary to proteft them 
againft the contingent aggreffions of the Government. 
Let it not be fuppofed, therefore, that he was a dif- 
interefted fpedator, when, in violation of the Articles 
of Surrender, the trade of the Colony with Holland 
was cut off by the Government ; ^ when the outrages 
of William Dyer, the Duke of York's CoUedor 
of Cuftoms in this city, led to his feizure by the 
merchants, and his depofition from office by their 
authority ; ' when the Duke's Receiver-General failed 
to obtain any revenue, and was prevented from 
enforcing the laws even before the Courts of the 
Colony,* 

It is true, he took no fuhlic part in the revo- 
lutionary meafures of that early period ; but it is 
incredible that, when the mafs of the Colonifts, a 
few years later, confidered the Colony and all that it 
contained were in extreme danger, they ftiould have 
looked for proteftion to one who had taken no inter- 



' Minutes of the Common Council of the City of New York, Octo- 
ber 14th, 19th, and 20th, 1664, cited in Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 14-16. 
Lift of Names of the Dutch who .Swore Allegiance after the Surrender of 
New York, in Colonial Documents, iii., 76. 

^ Orders in Council, November 18, 1668. 

' " The Bill found againft Captain Wm. Dyre," and " The Pro- 
ceedings againft Mr. Dyer, CoUeftor of the Port of New York ; " Let- 
ter from the Court of Affizes at New York to the Secretary of State, 
1681. Mr. Wm. Dyer's Petition to the King. 

■* Letter of Captain Brockholes to Governor Andros, September 17, 
1681. 
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eft whatever in their welfare, who had not in fome 
way identified himfelf with them in their oppofition 
to the Gfovernment. Rather let it be fuppofed that, 
when the popular cry was raifed, " Tot Leijler ! tot 
"Leijler! tot het huys von Leijler!"'^ and his leader- 
Ihip was demanded by the excited and terror-ftricken 
inhabitants of the city to oppofe the expeded on- 
flaught of the banilhed Royalifts and their allies,^ 
recourfe was had to that authority which had been 
well tried, and which was confidered moft competent, 
moft truftworthy, and moft certain of fuccefs. 

During the entire period of the adminiftrations 
of Governors Nicolls, Lovelace, Andros, and 
DoNGAN, as is well known, the Colonifts were fub- 
jeded to continued outrages — during the term of 
fervice of Governor Dongan efpecially, as was ad- 
mitted by one of his moft intimate friends, " Severall 
"Irregularities had been committed" — and the caufe 
for complaint was not diminiftied when Lieutenant- 
Governor Nicholson affumed the reins of govern- 
ment within the Colony. It need not be wondered 
at, therefore, that the great body of the Colonifts in 
New York were fteadily oppofed to the Government ; 
and efpecially that the Dutch therein were ready, at a 
moment's notice, to eiFect a change. 

In the fpring of 1689, when intelligence reached 
New York that the Prince of Orange had landed in 



' C. F. Hoffman's Adminiftration of Jacob Leisler (Sparks's 
American Biography, Second Series, ili., 197). 

^ Lieutenant-Governor Leisler to tJie King, January 7, 1690. The 
fame to Major Gold, 1689, the 2d June, in New Yorke; Dunlap's New 
York, i., 153. 
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England, that James had abandoned his throne, and 
that the Prince — one of their own countrymen, and 
a Proteftant^had aflumed the regal authority, the 
great body of the inhabitants of this city and vicin- 
ity arofe in its might and drove the Jacobites from 
power ; ^ feizing the fort and garrifoning it ; ^ feizing 
the Governor's defpatches,^ and compelling Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Nicholson and his handful of adhe- 
rents to feek fafety in flight/ 

While this fcene was being performed within the 
city, rumors were fet afloat that the French were 
approaching by water to attack it from without ; and 
the inhabitants, raifed to the highefl: excitement by 
their internal political troubles, were led to fuppofe 
that external enemies — co-religionifts and poffibly 
allies of the Jacobites — were approaching to complete 
their defl:ruction.^ They appear to have underfl:ood 
their danger ; and they underfliood also, it appears, 
unto whom they could look for fympathy, for coun- 
fel, and for leaderfliip. 

Stephen Van Cortlandt, one of the leaders 
of the Jacobites, faid " the people mett at Jacob 

' Council of New York to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 1689, June 10; 
Modeft and Impartial Narrative of Several Grievances, &c. 

^ Stephen Van Cortlandt to Governor Andros, N. Yorke, 1689, 
July 9 ; Colonel Bayard's Narrative of Occurrences, &c. ; Council of 
New York to the Earl of Shrewftjury, New York, 1689, June 10. 

= Stephen Van Cortlandt to Governor Andros, N. Yorke, 1689, 
July 9 i Colonel Bayard's Narrative of Occurrences, &c. ; Certificate of 
Fredryck Flypsen and Stephen Van Cortlandt, December 13, 1689. 

" Stephen Van Cortlandt to Governor Andros, N. Yorke, 1689, 
July 9 ; Abttraft of Colonel Bayard's Journal. 

' Stephen Van Cortlandt to Governor Andros, N. Yorke, 1689, 
July 9 i Smith's Hiftory of New York, i., 81. 
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"Luyslaer's door;" and thither he and Frederic 
Philipsen proceeded, "and endeavoured to allay 
" them, but in vain." They would hear no words 
of peace from thofe of their own country who had 
proved recreant to the rights and the honor of the 
great body of the Colonifts/ 

At the requeft of the inhabitants thus affembled 
before his own door. Captain Leisler affumed the 
command of the fort ; ^ and under the direftion of a 
" Committee of Safety," compofed of two delegates 
from each of the fettlements of Brooklyn, Flatbufh, 
Flufhing, Newtown, Staten Ifland, Effex in New 
Jerfey, Efopus, and Weftchefter, and the fame num- 
ber from this city, he adminiftered the government 
of the Colony until March, 1691, when Colonel 
Sloughter arrived in New York, and entered on 
his duties as Governor.^ 

Of the fidelity with which Captain Leisler dis- 
charged the duties to which he had been called, or 
the undeviating loyalty with which he promoted the 
honor and the interefts of the Prince of Orange, I 
need not fpeak; nor will time permit me to relate 
the remarkable combination of adverfe elements, in 
many cafes in oppofition to each other in times paft, 
which fubfequently led to his arreft and execution on 

' Stephen Van Cortlandt to Governor Andros, N. Yorke, 1689, 
July 9. 

^ Fredryck Flypsen and Stephen Van Cortlandt to Secretary 
Blathwayt, Auguft 5, 1689; Commiffion from the Committee of 
Safety, June 8, 1689. 

° Commiffion from the Committee of Safety to the Commander-in- 
Chief, Auguft 16, 1689 ; Memorial of what has occurred in Theii 
Matins Province of New York. 
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charges of treafon to the Sovereign whom he had 
ferved with fo much devotion, to the confifcation of 
his eftafes, to the fubfequent reverfal of his attainder 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, or to the ulti- 
mate effed of his death on the popular caufe in 
America. 

Suffice it to fay, that, after fentence had been pro- 
nounced on him, the united prayer of more than 
eighteen hundred perfons was prefented in writing to 
the Governor, by a Minifter of the Gofpel, urging a 
flay of his execution and his removal to England 
"to be judged by their Majefties " ^ — an appeal 
which weighed as nothing againft the fecretly-exercifed 
influence of the Bayards, the De Lanceys, the Van 
CoRTLANDTS, the LiviNGSTONS, the Philipses, and a 
few others whofe dignity had been offended ; ^ while 
the honefl: paftor who had prefented the petition was 
ruthleflly call into prifon, and " accufed of being a 
rebel," for the patriotic part which he had taken in 
the matter. 

The fubfequent reverfal of his fentence by the 
higheft authority in the kingdom ; ^ the refl:oration of 
his eflates to his defolate family ; the difinterment 



' Memoir and Relation of what occurred in the city of New York, 
by William Van Breen, Joh : Provoost, and others, Oftober 15, 
1691. 

" Memorial of Chief- Juftice Attwood, Oflober 26, 1709; Minutes 
of the Board of Trade in the cafe of Robert Livingston, Oftober j, 
1695; Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, June 22, 1698; Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Council to Committee of Trade, July 29, 1691; 
Addrefs of the Merchants of New York, May 19, 1690. 

' Order in Council in cafe of Leisler and Milbourne, March 11, 
1691 i Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, May 15, 1699. 
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of his mutilated body from the hole at the foot of 
the gallows, into which it had been ignominioufly caft 
more than feven years before ; ^ its reinterment with 
military honors in the burial-ground of the Reformed 
Dutch Church during a terrific ftorm, and yet amidft 
the forrows of more than fifteen hundred fympathi- 
zing fpedtators ; ^ the fubfequent tefl:-vote, eight years 
after his death, when, of the " freeholders and free- 
" men " of' this city, four hundred and fifty-five 
declared themfelves Leiflerians, while one hundred 
and feventy-feven were all who would avow their 
oppofition to his fentitnents;^ the fteady progrefs of 
the popular power and the undeviating fidelity of the 
populace itfelf, within this city and neighborhood, to 
the great principles of republican government, while 
all elfe was confervative or monarchical, — all thefe 
bear witnefs to the integrity of Captain Leisler as 
a man, to his loyalty as a fubjeft, to his purity as a 
patriot. 

Concerning this interefting and important portion 
of the Early Political Hiftory of New York, as fuch, 
little has been written, although much has been col- 
ledted ; and it is fincerely hoped that, at an early day, 
it will receive that careful attention from the patient 
and critical labors of fome one or more of our aflb- 
ciates which its importance demands. 

Still nearer our own times, when the conflict be- 
tween the Morrises and the De Lanceys was at its 

' Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, Oftober 21, 1698 ; Heads 
of Accufation againft the Earl of Bellomont, March 11, 1700. 
■^ Ibid. 
' Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, April 27, 1699. 
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height, the rallying point of the maffes of the oppo- 
fition was the venerable Rip Van Dam, at that time 
the recognized head of the Dutch in New York; 
and he it was who formed the chief fupport of John 
Peter Zenger, the popular printer of that day, 
during the tedious perfecution for libel to which he 
was fubjeded by the Government. 

The perfonal hiftory of this noted printer — the 
fecond of the great political centres around which the 
mafs of the Colonifts in New York cluftered in the 
earlier days of the Revolution — is not unworthy of 
notice by thofe who would know the earlier political 
hiftory of this State. 

A native of Germany, where he was born in 
1697, he was deprived of his father at an early age; 
and when the French perfecuted the Palatines with 
fuch feverity that the heart of the Queen of Great 
Britain was touched with fympathy, ftie refcued 
many of them, furnifhed homes for them in New 
York and others of her colonies in America, and 
fent young Zenger, with his widowed mother, his 
fifter, and his young brother, to this city.'- Strangers 
in a ftrange land, this unprotefted family depended 
on the bounty of the Sovereign for fupport, in part, 
if not entirely ; and on the twenty-fixth of Odtober, 
1 7 10, the public authorities of the city, by the Hon. 
Rip Van Dam and Doctor Staats, apprenticed the 
eldeft fon, a lad of thirteen years, to William Brad- 
ford, the public printer, to learn the art and myftery 



' Lift of Palatines remaining at New York, 1710; Dr. E. B. O'Cal- 
LAGHAN, in note to Colonial Documents, vi., 80. 
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of that profeffion.^ He ferved his mafter with fidel- 
ity during four years, paffing through all the various 
grades within "the chapel" (in the phrafeology of 
the printers) ; and when his time of fervice had 
expired, he was received into the bufinefs as a partner 
with his former mafter.^ He fubfequently embarked 
in bufinefs in this city on his own account ; and on 
the eleventh of September, 1722, he was married, in 
the old Reformed Dutch Church in Garden Street — 
now Exchange Place — to Anna Catharina Man- 



LIN.^ 



In the autumn of 1733, he efl:abliflied the fecond 
newfpaper in the Colony — "The New York Weekly 
"Journal, containing the frejheft advices, foreign and 
" domejiic " * — which very foon afterward became the 
acknowledged organ of the popular party in this 
city and vicinity. The a6live pens of Chief-Jufl:ice 
Morris, and James Alexander, and William 
Smith, Senior, were among thofe which furnifhed the 
"leaders" for this journal; and the weight of their 
blows cruflied the harnefs of the Government, and 
eftabliflied the freedom of the Prefs in the Colony.* 

Under thefe circumfl:ances, while the real offend- 



' Names of the Palatine Children apprenticed by Governor Hunter, 
1710— 1714. 

^ The imprint of "Bradford and Zenoer" on the title-page of 
" Klagte 'van Eeinge Leeden der Nederduytfe Hewormde Kerk, ixioonede 
op Raretans, £fir.,'' a copy of which is in the Society's Library. 

° Record of Marriages in the Collegiate R. D. Church, New York 
City. 

' The file of the paper, in the Library of the Society ; Thomas's 
Hiftory of Printing. 

' Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 36. 
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ers were protedted by their maflc, the weight of the 
official indignation fell on the printer ; and his papers 
were ordered to be burned by the public executioner/ 
while he himfelf was arretted on a charge of libel, and 
committed to prifon.^ 

The arbitrary erafure of the names of his counfel 
from the rolls of the Court ; ^ his able defence, by 
Andrew Hamilton, of Philadelphia;* his triumph- 
ant acquittal by a jury of the Colony; the exulta- 
tion of the great body of the Colonifts, led by the 
Corporation of the City of New York ; * the effed: 
of that acquittal on the freedom of the Colonial 
Prefs ; ^ and its ultimate confequences in the eftab- 
lilhment of the Independence of the Colonies and 
of the political rights of mankind, have been here- 
tofore fet forth in your hearing by one of your 
aflbciates, and I need not here recapitulate all the 
details.' 

The important confequences refulting from the 



' Minutes of the Provincial Council, November i, 1734; Smith's 
Hiftory of New York, ii., 15. 

'^ DuNLAp's Hiftory of New York, i., 300 ; Smith's Hiftory of New 
York, ii., 17. 

' Smith's Hiftory of New York, ii., 19, lo; Dunlap's Hiftory of 
New York, i., 300. 

* Trial of John Peter Zenger (Edit. London, 1752); Smith's Hif- 
tory of New York, ii., ai, 22. 

^ Proceedings of the Common Council of the City of New York, 
quoted by Mr. Dawson in The Sons of Liberty in Nenv York, 36-38. 

" Smith's Hiftory of New York, ii., 23 ; Dawson's Sons of Lib- 
erty, 39. 

' The paper entitled " The Sons of Liberty in Ne-iv Tork," read before 
the Society on the 3d of May, 1859, by Mr. Henry B. Dawson, of 
Morrifania, N. Y. 
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acquittal of John Peter Zenger, and its great influ- 
ence on the Early Political Hiftory of New York, 
and on that of the United States, prompts me, how- 
ever, to prefent a brief fketch of this remarkable 
Trial for Libel ; and I do fo the more willingly, 
becaufe I have reafon to believe that it will be accept- 
able to many of the members, whofe purfuits prevent 
them from making the invefliigations requifite to a 
proper appreciation of fome of the minute particulars 
which form the material portion of this noted cafe, 
and are among the chara6terifl:ic features afl"ociated 
with this narrative, prefenting an effect quite dra- 
matic. 

It is reported of the fecond of my predecefl'ors in 
the Prefidential chair — Gouverneur Morris — that 
" inftead of dating American liberty from the Stamp 
"A6t, he traced it to the perfecution of Peter Zen- 
" GER, becaufe that event revealed the philofophy of 
" freedom both of thought and fpeech, as an inborn 
"human right, fo nobly fet forth in Milton's Trea- 
" tife on Unlicenfed Printing." ^ 

Mr. Zenger ifliied the firft number of his Weekly 
Journal on the fifth of November, 1733 ; and it 
immediately arrefled the attention of the Colonial 
authorities by the appearance in its columns of a 
feries of fevere animadverfions on the meafures of 
the Government, as has been already flated. 

In the following January, Chief-Juflice De Lan- 
CEY called the attention of the Grand Jury to the 
alleged Libel which it contained ; but no Bill was 

' Tuckerman's "America and her Commentators," 7, note. 
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found by that body. Again, in the latter part of 
October, the Chief-Juftice renewed the attempt to 
arreft Zenger's opposition ; but once more the Jury 
refufed to return a Bill. 

On the feventeenth of Odtober, 1734, the Coun- 
cil of the Province took the fubje(5t into confidera- 
tion, the refult of which was the appointment by 
that body of a Committee to confer with a fimilar 
Committee to be appointed by the Aflembly, and 
" to examine and enquire into the faid Papers, and 
" the Authors and Writers thereof." 

In conformity with the requeft of the Council, 
the Houfe appointed, on the fame day, a Committee of 
Conference ; and on the enfuing evening the Com- 
mittees met and difcufled the fubjedt-matter which had 
been referred to them. The Conference clofed with 
a formal requeft, in writing, on behalf of the Coun- 
cil, that the Aflembly fhould concur with that body 
in declaring that Numbers 7, 47, 48, and 49 of 
Zenger's Paper contained Libels on the Govern- 
ment, and fhould be burned by the common Hang- 
man ; that a reward fhould be offered for the difcov- 
ery of the authors of the obnoxious articles ; that an 
Order fhould be ifTued for the profecution of the 
Printer ; and that a fimilar Order fhould be ifTued to 
the Magiftrates to exert themfelves in the execution 
of their Offices, in order to preferve the public peace 
of the Colony. This requeft was reported to the 
AfTembly ; but, on the twenty-fecond of 06lober, 
1734, that body ordered the papers and requeft to 
be laid on the Table ; and, a fecond time, the pur- 
pofes of the Government were fruftrated. 
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On the fecond of November following the Coun- 
cil iffued an Order, without the concurrence of the 
Affembly, diredting that the papers referred to be 
publicly burned by the common Hangman ; and it 
ordered, alfo, "that the Mayor and Magiftrates of 
"this city do attend at the burning the feveral 
" Papers or Journals aforefaid, numbered as above 
" mentioned." 

To this Order of the Council the Mayor and 
Magiftrates, aflembled in Quarter Seffions, refponded 
by forbidding the entry of it on their Books — fome 
of them threatening to enter their Proteft againft it 
ftiould the entry be made on the Records. 

Four days later, the Sheriff formally moved the 
Court to comply with the Order referred to, when a 
Proteft was read with the approbation of all the 
Aldermen ; but it was not entered, becaufe that 
would demand the entry of the Order of the Council 
— a paper which the Magiftrates would not recognize 
even to the extent of entering it on their Minutes. 
At the fame time the public executioner, who was an 
officer of the Corporation, was not authorized to 
execute the Order ; and the papers were burned by a 
negro-flave, the property of the Sheriff, in the pref^ 
ence of the Recorder, Mr. Dumbar, and fome of the 
officers of the garrifon. 

The Council alfo iffued an Order to the Sheriff 
commanding him to arreft Mr. Zenger for printing 
and publifhing the feveral libellous papers to which 
reference has been made ; and on Sunday, the feven- 
teenth of November, he was arrefted and committed 
to prifon. 
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A Writ of Habeas Corpus was iffued, in order 
to fecure either his difcharge or his liberation on 
Bail ; and on the twentieth of November, when the 
Return was prefented to the Court, MefTrs. James 
Alexander and William Smith, Sr., excepted to it. 

Thefe exceptions were argued in the " presence 
"of fome hundreds of the Inhabitants," when the 
Prifoner's Counfel infilled that he might be admitted 
to reafonable Bail, citing Magna Charta, The Petition 
of Right (3 Carolus) ; The Habeas Corpus A£l of 
32 Carolus II.; 2 Hawkins, Chap. 15, Sec. 5; 
The Cafe of the Seven Bijhops, Temp. Jacobus II., 
in fupport of their motion. The Council for the 
Crown oppofed with fome warmth, which was re- 
fented by the audience ; but an order was entered 
admitting him to Bail, himfelf in £400, and two 
fureties in £200 each, the prifoner to ftand commit- 
ted in the meanwhile. 

At the term of January, 1735, the Grand Jury 
again refufed to return a Bill againft the Prifoner ; 
but the Attorney-General immediately filed an Infor- 
mation againft him, and on that he was arraigned. 

The Prifoner's Counfel offered Exceptions to this 
Information, but not until the April Term of the 
Court could thofe Exceptions be perfedted ; and on the 
fifteenth of that month Exceptions were alfo offered to 
the commiffion of each of the Judges of the Court, 
becaufe. First, They were granted during Pleajure of 
the Government inftead of during good behaviour of the 
Judge; Second, The extent of authority granted was 
greater than warranted by Law; Third, The form 
of the Commiffion was not warranted by the Com- 
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mon Law, or any Statute of England, or any Adt of 
the Affembly of the Colony ; and Fourth, That the 
Commiffion was granted by Governor Cosby, without 
the Advice and Confent of the Council ; and a motion 
was offered that thefe Exceptions fhould be filed. On 
the following day (April fixteenth), when the Prifon- 
er's Counfel appeared to argue the Exceptions which 
had been filed on the preceding day, Chief-Juftice 
De Lancey informed them " that the Court would 
" neither hear them nor allow the Exceptions ; for," 
faid he, " you thought to have gained a great deal of 
" applaufe and popularity by oppofing this Court, 
" as you did the Court of Exchequer ; but you have 
" brought it to this point, that either we mull go 
" from the Bench or you from the Bar ; " and an 
Order was made excluding them "from any farther 
" Pradice in this Court, and that their names be 
" ftruck out of the Roll of Attornies of this Court." 

Having thus difrobed the Prifoner's Counfel, the 
Court affigned John Chambers, Efq., to condud the 
defence ; but fome of Zenger's friends privately 
engaged the venerable Andrew Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia — one of the moft able members of the Colo- 
nial Bar — to appear and defend the Prifoner before 
the Jury. 

On the fourth of Auguft, 1735, the Court affem- 
bled for the trial of the Prifoner; and the moft 
intenfe intereft prevailed throughout the city. 

The Attorney-General opened the Information 
with a few remarks on the fubjed of Libels, and 
their mifchievous efFeds ; and he was followed by 
Mr. Chambers, who fet forth the charader of a 
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Libel ; the great allowance which ought to be made 
for what men fpeak or write ; the neceffity that fome 
particular perfon fhould be pointed out in the matter 
complained of; and his confidence that the Attorney- 
General would fail in his proof to eftablifh the latter 
point. 

When Mr. Chambers had concluded, Mr, Ham- 
ilton arofe and informed the Court of his retainer 
to affift in the defence of the Prifoner; and at the 
fame time he admitted the publication of the alleged 
libel by the Prifoner, and maintained his right to 
do fo. 

The witnefles who had been fummoned by the 
Crown to prove the publication were immediately 
difcharged ; and the Attorney-General affumed that 
a Verdid; muft be given for the King, of courfe ; 
" for, fuppofing the obnoxious articles were true, the 
" Law fays that they are not the lefs libellous for that; 
"nay, indeed, the Law fays their being true is an 
" aggravation of the Crime." 

To this Mr. Hamilton objedted, infifting that 
the words complained of " muft be libellous — that is. 
"falfe, Jcandalous, and Jeditious, or elfe the Prifoner 
"was not guilty." 

The Attorney-General proceeded to argue for the 
Crown, on the reverence which was due to the Gov- 
ernment; that, inafmuch as it proteded Life, Reli- 
gion, and Property, care fhould be taken to proted: 
it from fcandal ; and that Libels on the Government 
had often been punifhed ; in fupport of which he 
cited 5 Coke, 125; Wood's Inftitutes, 430; 2 Lilly, 
168; I Hawkins, 73, 11, 6. He infifted that the 
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Libel was a malicious defamation of another, for 
which, in every cafe, punifhment is due, but efpe- 
cially fo if the Government is the objed; that it is 
the fame whether the matter is true or falfe ; that it 
was equally fo by the Law of God, in fupport of 
which he cited A5is xxiii. 5, 2 Peter ii. 10; that the 
Prifoner had fcandalized the Governor of the Colony, 
as well as the Council and the Aflembly, and that it 
was neceffary to punifli him. 

Mr. Chambers followed in behalf of the Prifoner, 
obferving "with great ftrength of Reafon, on Mr. 
" Attorney's Defe6l of proof that the Papers in the 
" Information were yi?^^, malicious, or Jeditious, which 
"was incumbent on him to prove to the Jury, and 
" without which they could not on their oath fay that 
" they were Jo, as charged." 

The Defence clofed with an elaborate and power- 
ful argument by Mr. Hamilton, in which he contro- 
verted, with great ability, the points taken for the 
Crown — denying " that the juft complaints of a 
"number of men who fuffer under a bad ADMIN- 
"ISTRATION is libelling that ADMINISTRA- 
"TION;" that the decifions of "that terrible 
Court" which the Attorney-General had cited were 
Precedents to them ; and that the Governor was 
"veiled with all the prerogatives belonging to the 
"facred perfon of his Prince," as had been main- 
tained. He denied that decifions concerning Libels 
againft the King were applicable to offences againft 
the Governor of New York ; and that the Laws of 
England were not neceflarily applicable to the cafes 
of the Colonifts in America. He infifted that a 
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Libel is fuch only when the words are fcandalous, 
f editions, falfe, and tending to dijquiet the People; and 
he offered to admit the charge, if the Attorney-Gen- 
eral would prove the words complained of were 
falfe — he even offered to prove that they were true, 
which the Chief-Juftice would not allow him to do. 
He infifted on his right to fubmit the Truth in evi 
dence upon an Information for Libel; and he con- 
tended with the Chief-Juftice on the queftion of the 
origin of that proceeding — maintaining that "it was 
" a child, if not born, yet nurfed up and brought to 
" full maturity in the Court of Star Chamber." 

He maintained that " the Falfehood makes the 
" Scandal, and both make the Libel ; " and he in- 
quired, " How fhall it be known whether the words 
" are Libellous — that is, true or falfe, by admitting 
"proof of their truth — fince the Attorney-General 
" would not undertake to prove them falfe ? " 

The Court refufed to receive teftimony on this 
point; when Mr. Hamilton turned to the Jury, 
and appealed to it as witneffes of the truth of the faits 
which he had offered to prove, and been denied the liberty 
to dofo. 

This ftartling manoeuvre appears to have alarmed 
the Court ; and the Attorney-General and the Chief- 
Juftice infifted that the Jury might find that Zenger 
had publiflied the obnoxious words, and leave the 
queftion of their charadler — ^whether they were or 
were not libellous — for the decifion of the Court; 
but Mr. Hamilton replied that the Jury might alfo 
do otherwife, as it poffeffed the right to determine on 
both the Law and the Fad. 
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At great length, in the fame fpirit, Mr. Hamil- 
ton argued for the Prifoner ; and at the conclufion 
of his remarks the Chief-Juftice charged the Jury 
"that, as the Fads or Words in the Information are 
"confeffed, the only thing that could come in quef- 
" tion was, whether the Words as fet forth in the 
" Information make a Libel ; and that," he remarked, 
" was a matter of Law, no doubt, and which it might 
" leave to the Court," reading at the fame time, for 
the inftrucftion of the Jurors, the opinion of Chief- 
Juftice Holt in the cafe of Tutchin. 

This celebrated cafe, which occurred in the year 
1704, and in which the great legal abilities of Chief- 
Juftice Holt were difplayed, is fo little known, and 
the work which contains it^ is fo generally inaccef- 
fible, that I cannot forbear the citation, for your 
confideration, of that portion of the Judge's charge 
which bears on the cafe of Zenger. 

The learned Chief-Juftice, after referring to the 
publication entitled "The Obfervator" addreffed the 
Jury as follows : 

" So that, now you have heard this evidence, you 
"are to confider whether you are fatisfied that Mr. 
"Tutchin is guilty of writing, compofing, and 
"publiftiing thefe libels. They fay they are innocent 
" papers, and no libels ; and they fay nothing is a 
" libel but what reflects upon fome particular perfon. 
" But this is a very ftrange dodlrine, to fay it is not 
" a libel refledting on the Government, endeavoring 
" to pofl!efs the people that the Government is mal- 

' Howell's State Trials, xiv., 1095. 
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" adminiftered by corrupt perfons that are employed 
" in fuch or fuch ftations, either in the navy or army. 

" To fay that corrupt officers are appointed to 
"adminifter aiFairs, is certainly a refledtion on the 
" Government. If people fliould not be called to 
" account for pofTeffing the people with an ill opinion 
" of the Government, no Government can fubfift. 
" For it is very neceflary for all Governments that 
" the people Ihould have a good opinion of it. And 
" nothing can be worfe to any Government, than to 
" endeavor to procure animofities as to the man- 
" agement of it ; this has been always looked upon 
" as a crime, and no Government can be fafe without 
" it be punifhed. 

" Now you are to confider, whether thefe words 
" I have read to you do not tend to beget an ill 
"opinion of the adminiftration of the Government. 
" To tell us, that thofe that are employed know 
" nothing of the matter, and thofe that do know are 
"not employed. Men are not adapted to offices, 
"but offices to men, out of a particular regard to 
" their interefts, and not to their fitnefs for the place ; 
" this is the purport of thefe papers. 

" Now they, on his behalf, infift on thefe things : 
" First, they fay you do not prove any crime in 
" London. Indeed, it is not proved that he writ 
"them in London; but the queftion is, whether 
" there is not proof of the compofing and publica- 
" tion in London ? There is proof that they were 
"fent to Mr. How in order to print them in Lon- 
" don. Now, whether he received them from him in 
"London or no (but fuppofe out of London), yet 
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" if he received them to print them in London, that 
"is a publication in London. If they fcruple that 
" matter, it fhould be fpecially found. If they were 
" delivered to be printed at London, I mull leave it 
" to your confideration whether you will not find him 
" guilty of publifhing them in London. They were 
" fome of them printed in Fenchurch Street, and 
"others in Gracechurch Street. He knew where the 
" printer lived ; the con trad: was made, and he was 
" paid for them. 

" Gentlemen, I muft leave it to you : if you are 
" fatisfied that he is guilty of compofing and publifh- 
"ing thefe papers at London, you are to find him 
"guilty." 

Chief-Juftice De Lancey, having fubmitted to 
the Jury this opinion of one of the moft learned of 
England's Judges, as declaratory of the law applica- 
ble to this " Information," they thereupon retired. 

The Jury were abfent only " a fmall time," and, 
on returning into Court, rendered a verdidl of "Not 
" Guilty," amidft the huzzas of the aflembled People.^ 
This triumph of Right, of Juftice, and of Freedom, 
was one of thofe elementary caufes 

" Which in their 
Seeds, and weak beginnings, lie intreafured. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time." 

The key-note of this vidtory enkindled in the 
popular heart and mind afpirations which found a 
louder tone in the next generation, when incipient 

Trial of John Peter Zenger (Edit. London, 1752). 
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meafures "looking to Independence ' were firft. 
broached in this city ; a tone which, in 1776, 
fwelled into ever-memorable grandeur on the day 
that " The Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
" United States of America," in Congrefs aflembled, 
was folemnly publifhed. Then it was that 

" Freedom, from her mountain height, 

Unfurl'd her ftandard to the air ; 
She tore the azure robe of night, 
And fet the ftars of glory there ! " 
* X * * * 

" Forever float that ftandard fheet ! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us ? 
With Freedom's foil beneath our feet. 

And Freedom's banner floating o'er us ! " ' 

f 

A few months after the termination of the perfe- 
cution of John Peter Zenger, and his reftoration 
to his bufinefs and his family, the Colony was ftartled 
by the death of Governor Cosby, and by the rival 
claims of Rip Van Dam and George Clarke to 
the right of fucceffion in the Government — the narra- 
tive of which has neceflarily arrefted the attention of 
ftudents of the Early Political Hiftory of New York. 

I hope I may be excufed for prefenting, at this 
time and place, the following brief Iketch of the life 
and charafter of Mr. Van Dam, the venerable and 
influential leader of the popular party within the 
Colony ; as the Paper heretofore read by me before 
the Society on the fubjedt was defigned as introduc- 

' "The American Flag," by Drake (the clofing verfe by Halleck). 
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tory to, rather than as a memoir of, this diftinguifhed 
man, and of the times of which I am now fpeaking. 

A member of a widely-known and influential fam- 
ily at Albany, where he was born,^ probably while 
that city was yet a dependency of the Dutch, Rip 
Van Dam appears to have fought his fortune in the 
city of New York at an early age. On the four- 
teenth of September, 1684, he was married, in the 
Reformed Dutch Church in this city, to Sara Van- 
DERSPEiGLE, the daughter of a wealthy baker ;^ and 
the occafion has been noticed as one of the notable 
events of that period.^ Of this marriage, feven chil- 
dren were born — Maria, Sara, Nicholaes, Maria, 
Catharine, Rip, and Margaretta* — five of whom 
are faid to have furvived him. 

He appears to have been engaged in trade at an 
early day ; and it is faid that he not unfrequently 
commanded in perfon his good floop Catharine, in 
her trips to the Wefl; Indies.^ 

In his youth, in common with other members of 
his family at Albany, he was decidedly confervative 
in his political fentiments ; ^ but while the Earl of 
Bellomont was Governor, with Colonel Bayard and 
feveral other prominent Anti-Leiflerians, he joined 



' Record of Marriages, Collegiate R. D. Church, New York. 

= Ibid. 

' Valentine's Manual, 1862, 774, 775. 

* Record of Baptifms, Collegiate R. D. Church, New York. 

* Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, in Colonial Documents of Neiv Tork, vi., 
158, note. 

" He was the candidate of the Anti-Leiflerian party for the office of 
Alderman, in 1699. [Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, April 27, 
1699.) Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, as above. 
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the oppofition, and thenceforth was one of the lead- 
ers of the popular party ,^ 

In the fpring of 1699, the Leiflerian party in the 
city of New York contended with the Government 
for the control of the municipality; and it polled 
four hundred and fifty-five votes againft one hundred 
and feventy-feven for its opponents.^ 

The Earl of Bellomont, in one of his defpatches 
to the Lords of Trade, referred flightingly to the 
fuccefsful candidates in thefe words: "And the reft 
" of the fadion as an artifice to draw all the Englilh 
"to vote for their friends, call'd themfelves the 
"Englifh party, but what is obfervable and very 
"rediculous befides is, that three of the four Can- 
" didates they fet up were as meer Dutch as any are 
" in this town. Alderman Wenham was the only 
" Englifhman of 'em, the other three were Johan- 
" NES Van Kipp, Rip Van Dam, and Jacobus Van 
" CouRTLAND ; the names fpeak Dutch, and the men 
"fcarce fpeak Englifh." 

In this connedion it will not be irrelevant, I 
truft, to contraft the following incidents with the 
above official comment concerning Mr. Van Dam's 
nationality and that of his two friends, and their 
alleged incapacity to difcharge their public duties, 
from inability to "fpeak Englifh" corredtly. 

While it is very evident from the defpatch in 
queflion, that his Lordfhip had not drunk very 
deeply at the well of " pure Englifh undefiled," not- 



' Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, as above. 

^ The Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, April 27, 1699. 
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withftanding his apparent fondnefs for criticifm, it 
may be well to refer to the experience, on a fimilar 
fubjed, of Hugh, the fourth Earl of Marchmont, a 
diftinguifhed Scotch peer, who was born in 1708 and 
died in 1794 — the friend and executor of Pope. 

BoswELL, in his " Life of Johnson," tells us thati 
he had recommended to his countrymen to imitate 
the pronunciation of the Earl, which was fo perfed: 
as to conceal his Scottifh accent. The Earl, how- 
ever, furnifhes this "comment" on his fpeech, as 
recorded by himfelf : 

He had called at a Ihop in London, where he 
was not known. In the courfe of their converfation, 
the fhopkeeper faid to him : " I fuppofe. Sir, you 
" are an American." " Why fo ? " -alked his Lord- 
fhip. " Becaufe, Sir," replied the matter of the fhop, 
"you fpeak neither Englifh nor Scotch, but fome- 
" thing different from both ; which, I conclude, is 
" the language of America." ^ 

Even Edmund Burke, the fcholar and ftatefman 
— one of the moft eloquent men of his time — is faid 
to have "retained to the laft more of the Irilh accent 
" than was agreeable to lefs indulgent ears," even 
of thofe who liftened to his impaffioned fpeeches in 
Parliament, or who, in the focial circle, were de- 
lighted with his converfational powers and the ex- 
uberant flow of his " wit and wifdom." ^ 

It is alfo recorded that Doftor Johnson, while 
engaged in the compilation of his DiSionary, was 



" Boswell's Life of Johnson, iii., 190. 
' Ibid., 189, note. 
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told by the celebrated Lord Chesterfield, who was 
of Irijh defcent, that the word great fhould be pro- 
nounced fo as to rhyme ^'wh. Jiate ; while Sir Wil- 
liam YoNGE (Sir Robert Walpole's Secretary at 
War) infifted that it fliould rhyme with Jeat, and 
remarked "that none but an Irilhman would pro- 
" nounce it grait." ^ 

Now, here were two men of the higheft rank, the 
one the beft Speaker of the Houfe of Lords, the 
other the beft Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, 
differing entirely in the proper pronunciation of one 
of the moft fimple words in our language. 

Under the circumftances, the fagacious and up- 
right Van Dam might reafonably have been fpared 
the official contumely of his political opponents, 
becaufe of his imperfedt pronunciation of the Englifh 
language ; and his Lordfhip might alfo have fpared 
his party from the cenfure which juftly followed an 
invidious prejudice againft thefe public-fpirited indi- 
viduals, whofe fole offence was their perfonal influ- 
ence with their fellow-citizens. 

Whether as a confervative or as a member of the 
oppofition, Mr. Van Dam never loft fight of his 
duty as a citizen, and he was conftantly alive to the 
beft interefts of the city and the Province. 

Thus, in March, 1700, he united with Nicholas 
Bayard, Robert Watts, Elie Boudinote, Ste- 
phen De Lancey, J. Van Courtland, Barent 
Schuyler, Joseph Billop, Adolphus Phillipsen, 
and others, " Merchants of New York in America," 

' BoswELL's Life of Johnson, iii., 191. 
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in praying the King to feparate the Government of 
New England from that of New York, in confe- 
quence of the " many and great inconveniences 
"which dayly happened," to the detriment of trade, 
the retarding of juftice, and the difcouragement of 
induftry in every portion of the Province.^ In 
December, 1701, he united with the Proteftants of 
this Province in petitioning the King for a redrefs 
of grievances to which they had been fubjefted by the 
Provincial Government;^ and in February, 171 1, 
with all the leading Merchants of the city, he prayed 
for the iffue of orders reftraining the employment of 
men-of-war in the carrying trade between the Colo- 
nies and the Weft Indies — a pradbice which had 
proved injurious to the bufinefs of thofe who were 
engaged in that trade.^ 

It is faid, alfo, that Mr. Van Dam was engaged 
with James Mills in the bufinefs of ftiipbuilding ; 
and that their shipyard was on the North River, in 
front of Trinity Church* — the front of which, at 
that day, was at its weftern extremity. It is not 
known, however, to what extent this branch of his 
bufinefs was carried. 

On the arrival of Lord Cornbury, in 1702, he 
found the Province in the greateft diforder, in confe- 

' Petition of fundry Merchants of New York to the King, March, 
1700. 

' Petition of the Proteftants of New York to the King, December 30, 
1701. 

° Petition of feveral Merchants of New York to the Queen, February 
lo, 171 1. 

* Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, in Colonial Documents of Netu York, vi., 
158, note. 
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quence of the ftrong partifan feelings in which the 
Colonifts had indulged, and the violent meafures to 
which the "leaders of the feveral parties had reforted 
either to fecure or to maintain the political fuprem- 
acy.^ The oppofition, or popular party, among whom 
Van Dam was prominent, fecured the vidtory ; and 
in June, 1702, the Governor fufpended from office, 
as members of the Council, Chief-Juftice Atwood, 
CoUedor Weaver, Colonel Abraham De Peyster, 
and others ; and appointed Mr. Van Dam and his 
friends to the vacant feats ^ — a change which was 
approved by the Queen in Council, on the twenty- 
firft of January, 1703.^ 

Mr. Van Dam continued to occupy a feat in the 
Council of the Province until the firft of July, 173 1, 
when, in confequence of the death of Governor 
Montgomerie, as fenior Councillor, he became 
Prefident of that body, and ex officio Ading Gov- 
ernor of the Province.* 

The public fervice requiring a provifion for the 
fupport of the military poft at Ofwego, and for the 
defence of Albany, Prefident Van Dam called the 
Affembly together, in Auguft, 1731;^ when various 



' Lord CORNBURY to the Lords of Trade, May 3 and 18, and June 
16, 170*. 

^ Lord CoRNBURY to the Lords of Trade, June 16, 1702 ; Minutes 
of the Queen in Council, January 21, 1703. 

' Minutes of the Queen in Council, January 21, 1703. 

* Prefident Van Dam to the Lords of Trade, July i and September 
II, 1731 ; Smith's Hiftory of New York, i., 245. 

' Journals of the Affembly ; Prefident Van Dam to the Duke of New- 
caftle, September 11, 1731. The fame to the Lords of Trade, September 
II and November 2, 1731. 
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meafures befides thofe referred to were acSbed on and 
approved by him.^ 

During his adminiftration of the Government of 
the Colony, Prefident Van Dam refifted the attempts 
which were made to eftablifh Courts of Chancery 
within the Colony, as Governor Montgomerie had 
refifted them ; and, like that officer, he fteadily re- 
fufed to take the oath of office as Chancellor, not- 
withftanding its evil effedt on the revenue of the 
Colony and the pofitive Inftrudtions of the Home 
Government to the contrary.^ As no other Court 
poffefled authority to compel the payment of quit- 
rents, or to adjudicate contefted titles, it will be feen 
that this omiffion on the part of Prefident Van Dam 
to carry out the Inftructions of the Miniftry was at 
once a ferious blow to the authority and the interefts 
of the Crown within the Colony ; and it was evi- 
dently a meafure which required the greateft boldnefs 
in its conception and the moft unbending decifion of 
charader in its execution. 

On the firft of Auguft, 1732, Prefident Van Dam 
was fuperfeded by Governor Cosby ; ^ and imme- 
diately afterward all the bitternefs of feeling which 
had remained dormant during feveral years, broke 
out with redoubled fury. Governor Cosby appears 
to have thrown himfelf entirely into the hands of 
thofe who had been in the minority during the pre- 



' Prefident Van Dam to the Lords of Trade, November a, 1731, with 
lift of the Afts referred to. 

' Lords of Trade to Prefident Van Dam, February 4, 1732. 

' Lords of Trade to Prefident Van Dam, February 4, 1732; Smith's 
Hiftory of New York, i., 248. 
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ceding adminiftration ; and the Colony was fpeedily 
the fcene of the greateft excitement. 

The Governor, among other extraordinary mea- 
fures, demanded one half the fees which Prefident 
Van Dam had coUefted during his adminiftration of 
the Government; and for its recovery he inftituted 
a fuit, by way of Information, in the Equity fide of 
the Exchequer. Mr. Van Dam contefted the claim ; 
and as the Court itfelf was divided, party-wife, on 
the queftion, this meafure ferved to increafe rather 
than to allay the popular excitement.^ The fubjed: 
was fubfequently dropped by the Governor, and Mr. 
Van Dam retained the entire amount of the fees 
which he had coUeded ; while the proceedings of 
Cosby, it is faid, " gave general difguft." 

In the latter part of the year 1733, Mr. Van 
Dam prefented charges to the Home Government 
againft Governor Cosby ; ^ and thenceforth the former 
became the recognized head of the popular party in 
the Colony, and one of the principal fupporters of 
John Peter Zenger, in his violent oppofition to 
the Government. So determined, indeed, was the 
oppofition of the venerable Van Dam and that of 
his friends, that the Governor afked permiffion to 
remove him from the Provincial Council ; ^ and a 
majority of that body, feeking to expedite the move- 



' Governor Cosby to the Duke of Newcaftle, May 3, 1733 ; Smith's 
Hiftory of New York, ii., 4-6. 

^ Heads of Articles of Complaint to be exhibited, &c., December 17, 
1733- 

' Governor Cosby to the Lords of Trade, June 19 and December 6 
and 7, 1734. 
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ment, refufed to fit with him at the Board.^ In 
Auguft, 1735, the Lords of Trade advifed Queen 
Caroline ("Guardian of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and His "Majefty's Lieutenant within the 
fame"), to remove him from office, agreeably to the 
Governor's requeft ; ^ but the advice does not appear 
to have been noticed by Her Majefty, and Mr. Van 
Dam was not difturbed. 

In January, 1736, the firft fruits of Mr. Van 
Dam's charges againft the Governor were feen, in an 
order of the Privy Council which forbade the latter 
from occupying a feat in the Legiflative Council of 
the Province^ — an abufe of his power which had 
formed the fifth and fixth Articles of the charges 
which had been prefented to the Home Government 
againft the Governor.* This order, fo important in 
its bearings on the party organizations in New York, 
and fo encouraging to the popular party in its 
ftruggle againft the meafures of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment, by a Angular fatality was not produdive 
of the benefits which had been anticipated from it. 
Governor Cosby did not live to receive the Order ; 
and when it reached New York, other and more 
exciting fubjedts were occupying the attention of the 
Colonifts. 

Governor Cosby departed this life on the tenth 



' Governor Cosby to the Lords of Trade, June 19, 1734, and June 
10, 1735. 

" Lords of Trade to Queen Caroline, Auguft 28, 1735. 

° Secretary Popple to Governor Cosby, January 23, 1736. 

* Heads of Articles of Complaint to be exhibited, &c., December 17, 
1733. Articles 5 and 6. 
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of March, 1736;^ when Mr. Van Dam, as Senior 
Councillor, prepared to affume the authority, -as he 
had done on the death of Governor Montgomerie. 
His call for the Commiffion, the Provincial Seal, 
&c., was met by the remarkable information that, in 
December, 1735, Governor Cosby had fufpended 
him from office — as Chief-Juftice Atwood and his 
affociates had been fufpended by Lord Cornbury, to 
make room in the fame body for him and his affo- 
ciates,- more than thirty years before^ — and that, in 
confequence of that fufpenfion, private as it was, and 
unnotified as were the venerable Councillor and his 
friends, he pofleffed no legal right to the Govern- 
ment ; and that the authority belonged legally to 
George Clarke.^ 

Of the political and perfonal intrigue by means 
of which the popular leader was thus prevented from 
exercifing, a fecond time, the fupreme executive au- 
thority in the Colony, I cannot now fpeak ; nor will 
the time allow me to do more than allude to the 
important part which Mrs. Cosby — who was a bold 
and intelligent politician in her day — is faid to have 
adled in this very intereftlng drama.* 

That " circumftances alter cafes " is a maxim 
vrhich is recognized in every walk of life and by all 
clafles, needs no evidence ; and as Mr. Van Dam 
and his party were human, and pofleffed the weaknefs 



' Prefident Clarke to the Lords of Trade, March i6, 1736. 
' Lord Cornbury to the Lords of Trade, June 16, 1702. 
^ Prefident Clarke to the Lords of Trade, March 16, 1736. The 
fame to Horace Walpole, on the fame day. 

*■ Morris to Wager. May 10, Oct. 12, 1739. N. J. Hift. Coll. iv. 44, 67. 
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which is an incident to humanity, it need not be 
wondered at that he and his aflbciates refilled the 
meafures which were adopted by Mr. Clarke and 
his friends. When Chief-Juftice Atwood and his 
friends were fiifpended from authority, in May, 
1702, Mr. Van Dam and his party did not appean 
to confider that ad as an ufurpation of authority ; 
and, without waiting for the confirmation of that- 
fufpenfion by the Queen in Council, he and they 
took their feats at the Board ;^ yet, when the fame 
treatment was fubfequently ferved out to them, he 
and they refilled and denounced it as an ufurpa- 
tion. 

Refufing to recognize as legal the fufpenfion of 
himfelf from office, Mr. Van Dam protelled againft 
the alTumption of authority by George Clarke ; 
and he ferved copies of this Protell on the members 
of the AlTembly. The latter had alTembled for the 
difcharge of their official duties, when Mr. Morris 
read an " Addrefs to the Members ; " and then, in 
company with the members of his own party — all of 
whom were alfo Mr. Van Dam's political friends — 
^he retired from the Chamber. As the oppofition 
was in the majority, thofe who remained numbered 
lefs than a quorum ; and they were adjourned by the 



' The Governor removed the Chief-Juftice and his friends from their 
offices as Councillors in May, 1702, and their fucceflbrs — Meflrs. Van 
Dam and others — took their feats in the Board on the twentieth of Oftober 
following — the firft meeting of that body after their appointment to it ; 
while it was not until the twenty-firft of January, 1703, that the Queen in 
Council confirmed either the removal of the one party or the appointment 
of the other. 
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Adting Governor without having been called to order 
by the Speaker.^ 

In September following, when the Aflembly was 
again convened by the Afting Governor, the fame 
queftion arofe before the Houfe was organized ; and 
again the Government was compelled to prorogue the 
Houfe, much to the difcredit of the. Governor, before 
the members were called to order by the Speaker.^ 

During the fame month (September, 1736) the 
diflenfion appeared to threaten the moft ferious con- 
fequences, becaufe each of the two rival Govern- 
ments — Clarke's and Van Dam's — proceeded, in 
due form, to appoint, as was the duty of the Gov- 
ernor of the Province, the officers of the Corporation 
of the City of New York for the enfuing year — 
Clarke reappointing thofe of the former year ; Van 
Dam preferring fome of the members of his own 
party. 

As fome time elapfed between the date of the 
appointment to office and that of the official inau- 
guration of the appointees, during that period at 
leaft, a new element of difcord was introduced, and 
additional incentives to violence were employed.^ 

While this twofold ftrife was fiercely raging, on 
the twelfth of 06tober, 1736, the members of the 

' Prefident Clarke to the Lords of Trade, May 3, 1736 ; The fame to 
the Duke of Newcaftle, fame date; Adolphe Philipse (Speaker of the 
Houfe) to Prefident Clarke, April 29, 1736. 

^ Prefident Clarke to the Duke of Newcaftle, September 18, 17365 
The fame to the Lords of Trade, September 20, 1736. 

' Prefident Clarke to the Lords of Trade, Oftober 7 and 18, 1736 ; 
Minutes of Appointments, dated September 29, 1736, figned "Rip Van 
Dam." 
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Aflembly again met for the difcharge of their offi- 
cial duties ; but before an organization could be 
eiFeded, they refumed the informal difcuffion of Mr. 
Van Dam's fufpenfion and the legitimacy of Afting 
Governor Clarke's adminiftration. This difcuffion 
was continued with great bitternefs of feeling until 
the afternoon ; when, without any organization, the 
Aflembly was prorogued until the following day.^ 

Thus tofl"ed between the two — the Afl'embly and 
the Corporation of the city — and inflamed by both, 
as each became at the moment moft confpicuous, the 
Colonifts were excited as few other communities have 
ever been.^ Fortunately for both parties ; fortu- 
nately for the city and the Province ; fortunately, it 
may be, for the caufe of republican principles, at an 
early hour on the thirteenth of 06lober an additional 
Inflirudtion from the Queen concerning the form of 
Prayer to be ufed for the Royal Family was received 
by Clarke — a circumftance which appears to have 
been received by all parties as incontrovertible evi- 
dence that the adminiftration of Mr. Clarke had 
been recognized by the Home Government ; and 
univerfal quiet was immediately reftored.^ 

On the twenty-ninth of October, ftill further 
evidence of the decifion by the Miniftry was received 
by Clarke ; and thenceforth the peace of the Colony 
on the prevailing queftions was fully reftored.* 



' Prefident Clarke to the Duke of Newcaftle, OiSober 14, 1736. 
° Prefident Clarke to the Lords of Trade, Oftober 18, 1736. 
° Prefident Clarke to the Duke of Newcaftle, Oftober 14, 1736 ; The 
fame to the Lords of Trade, Oftober 18, i736.' 

* Lieut.-Gov. Clarke to the Duke of Newcaftle, November 23, 1736. 
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The extreme old age of Mr. Van Dam, it ap- 
pears, thenceforth prevented him from participating 
perfonally in the political affairs of the Colony ; 
although his influence was doubtlefs felt in all the 
meafures of the Oppofition, until the day of his 
death, which occurred on the tenth of June, 1749.^ 

The reftrided charafter, in point of time, of an 
Addrefs like the prefent, compels me to Iketch rapidly 
the more marked features which my fubjed promi- 
nently prefents. It neceflarily follows, that many 
pafl: and important incidents were rather glanced at 
than adequately defcribed. ' The Leiflerian agitation, 
and the brief but eventful adminiftration of the Earl 
of Bellomont, are inftances in illufl:ration of this. 

In regard to the latter, I have deferred the intro- 
duftion of that which follows in order to avoid 
breaking in upon the regular details connedted with 
the career of Prefident Van Dam. I now therefore 
revert to a few incidents connedted with the late Earl 
of Bellomont's adminifliration. He landed in New 
York on the fecond day of April, 1696, and died in 
this city on the fifth day of March, 1701. He lived 
to fee the dawn of the century in the laft quarter of 
which the Englifli domination, like that of the Dutch 
which it had fupplanted, ceafed to exifl;. The union 
of the filler Colonies, by their own adt and brave 



' " Saturday laft departed this Life, in a very advanced Age, and was 
" Yefterday decently interred, the Honorable Rip Van Dam, Efq. ; for- 
" merly one of the Gentlemen of His Majefty's Council for this Province 
" for many Years, and fome time Prefident of that Board." — Neiu York 
Gazette, revived in the Weekly Poji-Boy (Parker's), No. 334, [Monday] 
June iz, 1749. 
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determination, was to convert them into free and 
independent Peoples. The courfe of events was 
pregnant with confequences prefigured in thefe fug- 
geftive lines of the great dramatift : 

" There is a hiftory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the time deceaf'd j 
The which obferv'd, a man may prophefy. 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life." 

In little more than half a century the compara- 
tively "weak beginnings," the "feeds intreafured," 
foftered by the events of the feventeenth century, 
had rapidly fprouted, flourished, and a republic then 
came " to life." 

Bellomont was an Irifh Peer, a lineal defcend- 
ant of the Sir Charles Coote, a soldier of fortune 
trained in the wars of Elizabeth, who was diflin- 
guished by his ferocity in Ireland in the reign of 
Charles I.^ His ariftocratic antecedents, the dif- 
tindtion which he gained as a member of the Englifh 
Houfe of Commons, and his early efpoufal of the 
interefl:s of the Prince of Orange, had recommended 
him to the favorable notice of William III., who 
appointed him Governor of New York and Mafla- 
chufetts. 

By Lord Macaulay he is reprefented to have 
been "a man of eminently fair character, upright, 
" courageous, and independent. Before Bellomont 
"sailed for America, William fpoke ftrongly to him 

' Stryker's American Quarterly Regifter, i., 434 
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" about the freebooting, which was the difgrace of the 
"Colonies, and added: 'I fend you, my Lord, to 
" ' New York, becaufe an honeft and intrepid man is 
"'wanted to put thefe abufes down, and becaufe I 
" ' believe you to be fuch a man.' " ^ 

The courfe the Governor took, the objedts he 
accompliflied, the controverfies his adminiftration 
occafioned, and the refults of his meafures, time will 
not now permit me to difcufs. The fubjedt has been 
in a meafure generally treated in your prefence ; and 
it is one which, in all its bearings, requires a more 
critical and thorough examination than it has yet 
received. 

In the official Difpatch in which the Earl intro- 
duced the names of Van Dam, Van Courtland, 
and Van Kipp, and charadterized them as " meer 
"Dutch" who "fcarce fpeak Englifh," his Lordfhip 
prefents us with an example in himfelf of difregard 
of the advice which in the very next fentence he thus 
communicated to the Lords of Trade : " I difcour- 
" age all I can thefe diftindions of Dutch and Eng- 
" lifh which is fet on foot by the fadious people of 
"this town." The admiffion is here unceremonioufly 
made, either that he was an example of this alleged 
prejudice, or one of these " fadtious people." 

But the contrariety between this advice and this 
difregard of its precepts is probably attributable to 
the ariftocratic tendencies which placed the Governor 
unavoidably in fituations at variance with popular 
impulfes, the tendency of which was becoming more 

' Macaulay's Hiftoiy of England, v., 204. 
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and more obfervable, as the current of popular 
hopes and anticipations flowed on with greater vol- 
ume and rapidity. Thefe hopes were quickened when 
the loud huzzas announced the triumph of John 
Peter Zenger ; and thefe anticipations looked to 
greater political fucceffes, when the love of freedom 
thereafter animated the " Sons of Liberty." 

It is not within the compafs of this Addrefs to 
analyze the views or criticize the meafures entertained 
by Bellomont in order to fupport the alleged influ- 
ence upon him or his order of a political or inherit- 
able bias — the one ordinarily afl*ociated with the 
other. Opinions but repeat themfelves, under fimi- 
lar circumfl;ances and with limilar affinities. Popular 
developments deemed politically fubverfive of arifto- 
cratic influences, have engendered, at all times, fecret 
or avowed oppofition to the popular will, or, as in 
this country, to the fovereignty of the People. The 
exifting traitorous attempt upon the national life of 
the American Republic is an exemplification of thefe 
caufes and efFefts, brought before our own eyes and 
apparent to every true lover and well-aff^edted citizen 
of our country. 

This prejudice of his Lordfliip feems largely to 
be participated in by a nobility in our day, confe- 
quent upon the prefumed fuccefs of our Republican 
inftitutions, which had their rife in the times of which 
I am now fpeaking ; who, judging from exifl:ing 
circumfl;ances, confider the difmemberment of the 
United States the fecurity of England, and the over- 
throw of our Inftitutions the prefervation of their 
own. 
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Before leaving this interefting era of our early 
Colonial hiftory, I will briefly call your attention to 
a fingle incident fl:ated at the clofe of the above- 
mentioned Difpatch. It refers to an attempt on the 
part of the Earl of Bellomont to procure the paflage 
by the Aflembly of "A Bill to enforce the building 
" of Publick Workhoufes, to employ the poor, and 
" alfo vagabonds." This, it appears, was offered to 
that Body, purfuant to an " inftruftion from His 
" Majefly ; " but his Lordlhip declares that the 
AlTembly /to7^^ at it, " becaufe indeed there is no 
"fuch thing as a beggar in this town or country." 
He further corroborates this by expreffing his own 
belief that " there is not a richer populace any- 
" where in the King's Dominions than is in this 
" town." 

This interefting fadt has reference to the fpring of 
1699. There is no record of the population of the 
city in that year of which I am aware. In 1696 it 
amounted to four thoufand three hundred and two ; ^ 
and it is interefting to ftate, in contraft with this fa6t, 
that at the clofe of 1864 it is eftimated to have ex- 
ceeded a million.^ During this century and a half 
the increafe of pauperism kept pace with that of the 
population ; and the number of paupers fupported 
by the city authorities, at the clofe of the year 1864, 
is ftated to amount, in the aggregate, to fifty-fix 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-five,^ who were 

1 Valentine's Manual for 1862, p. 405. 

"^ Official communication to me from the City Infpeflor's Department. 
' Official ftatement obligingly furnilhed me by the Commiffioners of 
Public Charities and Correftion. 
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maintained at the expenditure, derived from city- 
taxes, of fix hundred and fixty thoufand dollars.* 

It will be borne in mind that this large expendi- 
ture is applied exclufively to the deftitute poor, fick, 
and " vagabond " clafles, provided for by the City 
" Department of Charities and Corredlion." Befides 
all thefe, great numbers of both fexes and of every 
age, who are of the " poor among us," receive fhelter, 
food, and raiment, oftentimes with religious teaching 
and educational training, in inftitutions founded by 
charitable donors, or fupported from year to year by 
voluntary contributors, with occafional aid liberally 
beftowed by municipal and legiflative bodies. 

Thefe are the growth of Chriftianity ! The 
ZENIA of the Greeks and the Hospitium of the 
Romans were of a diftin6l charafter. Thefe were 
defigned by private benevolence with " hofpitable 
"intent" for individual wayfarers and guefts. Man, 
among thefe ancient nations, was politically confidered 
as the offspring of the State ; and in his civil and 
military relation to it, bound to minifter to its fup- 
port. The " Poorhoufes," the " Workhoufes," the 
"Afylums," and the "Hofpitals" of modern times 
have their foundation refting upon the fympathy and 
liberality of " him that hath " toward " him who 
" hath not." The bleffings difpenfed in thefe fhelters 
for the needy, the fick, the wretched, and the outcaft, 
have their origin in that pure and undefiled Religion, 
which rifes far above all political aflbciations, and 
inculcates thofe two cardinal principles which Chrif- 

* Comptroller's Office, City of New York. 
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tianity primarily proclaimed, " Love to God and to 
" one's neighbor ; " imperifhable in their injundions 
as the duties which they inculcate. 

From this interruption of the prominent events 
to which your attention was chiefly invited — from a 
brief record fuggeftive of the political, commercial, 
and focial relations indicative of the metropolitan 
reputation of New York, as well as of the cofmo- 
politan character of this great mart of America — I 
turn to refume the main thread of this Addrefs. 

During the forty years which intervened between 
the eftablifliment of Prefident Clarke's claim to the 
Government of the Province and the formal Declara- 
tion of American Independence, the conteft of par- 
ties, led, refpedbively, by the De Lanceys and De 
Peysters on the one hand, and the Livingstons 
and Morrises on the other, rendered the Political 
Hiftory of Revolutionary New York not lefs inter- 
efting than the period which had preceded it ; and 
not lefs important to the fludent of Political Phi- 
losophy. 

With perfedt Freedom of the Prefs ; with a Judi- 
ciary holding its office only " during good behavior ; " 
with a fearlefs body of men, each of whom was an 
intelleftual Giant, vigilantly guarding the political 
rights which fhe then poflefled, and boldly feizing 
every paffing opportunity to increafe the li{l. New 
York may with the greateft jufl:ice refer to that as 
the golden era of her Political Hiflory. 

It was during this period that the much-dreaded 
" Sons of Liberty " fprang into being in this city, 
and not only "organized the Province" for a fyf- 
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tematic oppofition to the Government, but, by open- 
ing and carrying on a correfpondence on the great 
political questions of the day with fimilar bodies in 
diftant places, they alfo " promoted a Confederacy." ^ 
It was in the earlier years of this period, alfo, 
while Mr. Van Dam was yet alive, that the propo- 
fition of his rival, Lieutenant-Governor Clarke, to 
" eftablifh, by adt of Parliament, duties upon ftamp- 
" papers and parchments in all the Britifh and Ame- 
" rican Colonys," was condemned by the Royal 
Governor of New York as "dangerous in its con- 
"fequences to His Majefty's intereft," as it was 
fubfequently proved to be in the fame Colony when 
the experiment was tried.^ It was during this era 
that the Affembly of the Province fteadily refilled 
and as fteadily repelled every attempt by the Colonial 
Council to interfere with the provifions of money- 
bills,, whether they referred to the raifing of a reve- 
nue or to the expenditure of it.^ During the greater 
part of this eventful period, the Affembly of the 
Province was reprefented at the Capitol of the nation 
by an "Agent" of its own choice, over whom nei- 
ther the Council nor the Governor, nor even the 
King himfelf, poffeffed the leaft authority ; * and it is 



' Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 40, 41. 

' Governor Clinton to the Duke of Newcaftle, December 13, 1744; 
Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 41, 42. 

' Sons of Liberty, 46-48, and the authorities there quoted. 

* The praftice of appointing Colonial "Agents" was by no means con- 
fined to the period referred to : the independence of thofe Agents •was pecu- 
liarly the feature of the age in queftion. In his Sons of Liberty (pp. 43, 
44), Mr. Dawson has brought together the authorities on this fubjeft, 
and to that pamphlet the reader is referred. 
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probable that it was while Edmund Burke was ading 
as its Agent, that he became fo intimately acquainted, 
from the Memorials and the official correfpondence 
of the Aflembly, with the grievances of the Colo- 
nies ; with the nature of their demands for a redrefs 
of thofe grievances ; and with the natural and politi- 
cal rights of man, all of which form the bafis of 
every political fyftem. Refiftance was alfo made 
fuccefsfully, during this period, to the fyftem of im- 
preflment for the Navy;^ and, with equal tenacity, 
the right of appeal to the King from the Provincial 
Courts was infifted on.^ The energetic oppofition to 
the propofed Stamp Adl which was oifered by New 
York, is too well known to need repetition ; * and the 
refiftance which was offered to its execution in this city 
after its enadment, is one of the moft notable and im- 
portant events in its confequences in the hiftory of 
our country/ It was alfo during this remarkable era 
in the Early Political Hiftory of New York, that 
this Colony not only " organized a Province," but it 
alfo " promoted a Confederacy " by the organization 
■ of the firft of thofe powerful inftruments of revolution 
known as "Committees of Correspondence" — the 
honor of which has recently been reftored to New 
York by a member of this Society (diftinguiftied 



' Prefident Colden to the Lords of Trade, Auguft 30, 1760; Holt's 
New York Gazette and Weekly Poft-Boy, July 12, 1764. 

" Lieutenant-Governor Colden to the Lords of Trade, November 7, 
1764; The fame to Sir William Johnson, December 10, 1764. 

^ DuNLAp's New York, i., 412-419 ; Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 57-89, 
and the authorities cited in that work. 

' DuNLAP's New York, 419-423 ; Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 89-105. 
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for the thoroughnefs of his refearches among its 
archives, the accuracy of his hiftorical fads, and fidel- 
ity in their narration in connexion with this invef- 
tigation) — notwithftanding both Maflachufetts and 
Virginia, each fuftained by her moft able writers, as 
well as by her moft honored ftatefmen, had claimed 
it each for herfelf/ The protradted ftruggles of the 
popular party in this city in defence of the five flag- 
ftaflfs, or " liberty-poles," which were fucceffively cut 
down by the foldiery ; ^ the long-continued and un- 
compromifing conteft between the radical " Sons of 
"Liberty" and the treacherous Committee of One 
Hundred, and the Aflembly of the Province and the 
Government ; * the refolute oppofition to the tea-tax, 
and the deftru6tion of the tea, in open day, which 
was on' the "London;"^ and the bloody ftruggle be- 
tween the inhabitants and the foldiery on Golden 
Hill, in this city, January i8, 1770 — the very firft 
fight between the Colonifts in America and their 
military oppreffors' — all occurred during this revo- 



' Dawson's Sons of Liberty in Neiju York, 60-64. 

^ DuNLAP's New York, i., 433-435; Leake's Life of General John 
Lamb, 63-87; Bancroft's Hiftory of the United States; Dawson's 
Park and its Vicinity, in Valentine's Manual for 1855, 444-451. 

^ Leake's Life of General Lamb, 65-187; Bancroft's United States, 
vi., 365; Dawson's Park and its Vicinity (Valentine's Manual for 
1855, 455-461), and the authorities referred to therein. 

* Ieake's Life of General Lamb, 75-84; Holt's New York Journal, 
April 21 and 28, 1774; Gaines's New York Gazette and Mercury, April 
25, 1774; Hamilton's Life of Hamilton, i., 20; Gordon's American 
Revolution, i., 332-334; Dawson's Park and its Vicinity (Valentine's 
Manual for 1855, 456-459). 

' Holt's New York Journal ; Leake's Life of General Lamb, 55-58 ; 
Dunlap's New York, i., 437; Gordon's American Revolution,!., 300; 
6 
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lutionary era of the Early Political Hiftory of New 
York. 

The different "Agreements" of non-importation, 
&c., into which the tradefmen of this city entered ; ^ 
the popular ftruggle with the Government and its 
Confervative allies refpedting the election of Dele- 
gates to the Continental Congrefs of 1774/ and the 
defeat of the latter and their fubfequent change of 
policy in order to fecure the control of the delega- 
tion ; the infidelity to the popular caufe by the popu- 
lar Committee of Fifty-one, and the condemnation 
of that Committee by " The Great Meeting in the 
"Fields"^ — at which, it is faid, Alexander Hamil- 
ton made his debut into political life ; * the feizure of 
the Government ftores at Turtle Bay by the popu- 
lace ; ^ the feizure of the arfenal in the old City 

Bancroft's Hiftory of the American Revolution, vi., 332; Davis's 
Sketch of the Old Bridewell (Valentine's Manual ior 1855,489-491); 
Dawson's Sons of Liberty, 112-117. 

' The firft Agreement of the kind referred to, was that entered into on 
the thirty-firft of Oftober, 1765, in which "the Merchants of the city of 
" New York, trading to Great Britain," refolved that they would import 
no more goods from the Mother Country until the Stamp Aft Ihould be 
repealed. (Holt's Neiv York Gazette and Poji-Boy, November 7, 1765 ; 
Leake's Life of General Lamb, 14; Graham's United States, iv., 224.) 
Other agreements of a fimilar charafter were entered into from time to 
time, and all were rigidly enforced by the Sons of Liberty. 

■' Minutes of the Committee of Fifty-one; Correfpondence of that 
Committee and the Committee at Marriner's ; Leake's Life of General 
Lamb, 94. 

' Leake's Life of General Lamb, 88-94; Proceedings of Meeting in 
the Fields ; Dunlap's New York, i., 453 ; Dawson's Park and its Vicin- 
ity, 462-465. 

* Hamilton's Life of Hamilton, i. ; Bancroft's United States; 
Dawson's Park and its Vicinity (Valentine's Manual, 464, 465). 

" Lossing's Field-Book of the Revolution (Second edition), ii., 589; 
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Hall ; ^ the eftablifhment of a provifional local Gov- 
ernment in this city ; ^ the feizure of the arms while 
en route, under efcort, for Bofton, while they were 
pafling through Broad and Beaver Streets, in this 
city;* all thefe fubjedts, and many others which are 
equally important, crowd the pages of the Early 
Political Hiftory of New York during its revolu- 
tionary era, and befpeak the importance of the trull 
which has been confided to this body by the Govern- 
ment of the State ; by our predeceflbrs in member- 
fliip ; and by thofe, throughout the city and State, 
by whom they and we have been cheered on in the 
difcharge of this truft. 

I might occupy your attention much longer with 
this branch of my fubjed;; but I will difmifs it with 
an interefting allufion to a fingle incident, which, fo 
far as I have obferved, has not been noticed by any 
who have preceded me. 

It will be remembered that among the Agents 
which reprefented the Aflembly of New York, at 
London, was Edmund Burke, the able and eloquent 
member of Parliament for Wendover and Briftol ; 
and there is little doubt that in that capacity he was 



Dawson's Park and its Vicinity (Valentine's Manual for 1855, 470, 
471) ; Leake's Life of General Lamb, 105. 

' Leake's Life of General Lamb, ioi, 102; Gordon's American 
Revolution, ii., 3-16 ; Lossing's Field-Book of the Revolution, ii., 
588; Dawson's Park and its Vicinity (Valentine's Manual for 1855, 

471)- 

" Leake's Life of General Lamb, 102; Dawson's Park and its 

Vicinity (Valentine's Manual for 1855, 471). 

* Willett's Narrative, 26-32 ; Nev? York during the American 
Revolution, Lossing's Field-Book of the Revolution, ii., 588. 
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made acquainted with the various memorials and 
other papers which that Affembly had tranfmitted 
from time to time to the Parliament and to the 
Miniftry, in its efforts to protedl the focial and 
political rights and interefts of the Colonifts. Let 
any one read thofe Memorials, efpecially that con- 
cerning the Stamp A6t, and compare the fentiments 
which they contain with thofe fervid denunciations 
by Mr. Burke of the policy of the Miniftry, and he 
muft be fatisfied that if thofe Memorials had not 
originated the argument of the illuftrious orator, they 
at leaft Jlrengthened and confirmed it. 

Struggling for their rights as men and as Englifli- 
men, the Aflembly reprefented, on one occafion,^ 
that " an exemption from the burden of ungranted, 
"involuntary taxes muft be the grand principle of 
"every free State. Without fuch a right vefted in 
" themfelves, exclufive of all others, there can be no 
"liberty, no happinefs, no fecurity : it is infeparable 
" from the very idea of property ; for who can call 
" that his own which may be taken away at the plea- 
" fure of another ? And fo evidently does this 
"appear to be the natural right of mankind, that 
"even conquered tributary States, though fubjeft to 
" the payment of a fixed periodical Tribute, never 
"were reduced to fo abjedt and forlorn a condition as 
" to yield to all the burdens which their conquerors 
" might at any future time think fit to impofe. The 
" tribute paid, the debt was difcharge.d ; and the 



' Memorial of the Aflembly of New York to the Houfe of Commons, 
adopted by the Houfe, Oflober 18, 1764. — [Journals of that date.) 
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" remainder they could call their own. And if con- 
" quered vaflals, upon the principle even of natural 
"Juftice, may claim a freedom from affeffments, 
"unbounded and unaflented to, without which they 
"would fuftain the lofs of everything, and life itfelf 
" become intolerable, with how much propriety and 
" boldnefs may we proceed to inform the Commons 
" of Great Britain, who, to their diftinguiftied honor, 
" have in all ages aflerted the liberties of mankind, 
" that the people of this Colony, infpired by the 
"genius of their mother country, nobly difdain the 
" thought of claiming that exemption as a privilege. 
" They found it on a bafis more honorable, folid, 
" and ftable ; they challenge it, and glory in it as 
''their right. That right their anceftors enjoyed in 
"Great Britain and Ireland; their defcendants, re- 
" turning to thofe kingdoms, enjoy it again: and 
"that it may be exercifed by His Majefty's fubjedts 
"at home, and be juftly denied to thofe who fub- 
" mitted to poverty, barbarian wars, lofs of blood, 
" lofs of money, perfonal fatigues, and ten thoufand 
" unutterable hardfliips, to enlarge the trade, wealth, 
" and dominion of the nation ; or to fpeak with the 
"moft unexceptional modefty, that when as fubjefts 
"all have equal merit, a fatal, nay, the moft odious 
" difcrimination ftiould nevertheless be made between 
" them ; no fophiftry can recommend to the fober, 
"impartial decifion of common fenfe." 

Thus boldly fpake the Aflembly of New York to 
the Houfe of Commons ; and the Agent of that 
Aflembly in the fame body, thus enforced, at a fubfe- 
quent date, the arguments which his principals had 
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prevloufly laid down, in- the " Memorial " from 
which I have read. " In the charader of the Ameri- 
' cans," faid Mr. Burke,^ " a love of freedom is the 
'predominating feature which marks and diftin- 
' guiflies the whole ; and as an ardent is always a 
'jealous afFeftion, your Colonies become fufpicious, 
' reftive, and untraftable, whenever they fee the leaft 
' attempt to wreft from them by force, or to ftiuffle 
'from them by chicane, what they think the only 
'advantage worth living for. This fierce fpirit of 
' liberty is ftronger in the Englilh Colonies, proba- 
'bly, than in any other people of the earth; and 
' this from a great variety of powerful caufes, which, 
'to underftand the true temper of their mind and 
' the diredion which this fpirit takes, it will not be 
' amifs to lay open fomewhat more largely. 

" Firft. The people of the Colonies are defcend- 
' ants of Englifhmen. England, Sir, is a nation 
'which fhill, I hope, refpeds, and formerly adored 
' her freedom. The Colonifts emigrated from you 
' when this part of your character was moft predomi- 
' nant ; and they took this bias and diredion the 
' moment they parted from your hands. They are 
' therefore not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty 
' according to Englijh ideas and on Englijh -principles. 
' Abftrad liberty, like other mere abftradions, is not 
' to be found. Liberty inheres in fome fenfible 
' objed ; and every nation has formed to itfelf fome 
' favorite point, which by way of eminence becomes 
'the criterion of their happinefs. It happened, you 

' Speech on Conciliation with America. 
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know, Sir, that the great contefts for freedom in 
this country were from the earlieft times chiefly 
upon the queflion of taxing. Mofl;. of the contefls 
in the ancient commonwealths turned primarily on 
the right of eleftion of magiflirates ; or on the 
balance among the feveral orders of the State. 
The queftion of money was not with them fo 
immediate. But in England it was otherwife. On 
this point of taxes the ableft pens and mofl: elo- 
quent tongues have been exercifed ; the greateft 
fpirits have adted and fuifered. In order to give 
the fuUefl: fatisfadtion concerning the importance of 
this point, it was not only neceflary for thofe who 
in argument defended the excellence of the Englifti 
Conftitution, to infifl: on this privilege of granting 
money as a dry point of fadt, and to prove that the 
right had been acknowledged in ancient parchments 
and blind ufages to refide in a certain body, called 
a Houfe of Commons. They went much further. 
They attempted to prove — and they fucceeded — 
that in theory it ought to be Jo, from the particular 
nature of a Houfe of Commons, as an immediate 
reprefentative of the people ; whether the old 
records had delivered this oracle or not. They 
took infinite pains to inculcate, as a fundamental 
principle, that in all monarchies the people muft in 
effeSl them/elves, mediately or immediately, pofl'efs 
the power of granting their own money, or no Jhadow 
of liberty could Jubftjl. The Colonies draw from you, 
as with their life-blood, theje ideas and principles. 
Their love of liberty, as with you, is fixed and 
attached on this fpecific point of taxing. Liberty 
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'might be fafe or might be endangered in twenty 
' other particulars, without their being much pleafed 
'or alarmed. .Here they felt its pulfe ; and as they 
'found that beat, they thought themfelves fick or 
'found. I do not fay whether they were right or 
' wrong in applying your general arguments to their 
' own cafe. It is not eafy, indeed, to make a mo- 
' nopoly of theorems and corollaries. The fadt is, 
' that they did thus apply thofe general arguments ; 
' and your mode of governing them, whether through 
'lenity or indolence, through wifUom or miftake, 
'confirmed them in the imagination that they, as 
' well as you, had an intereft in thefe common prin- 
' ciples." 

I need not refer to other portions of Mr. Burke's 
fpeeches in the Houfe of Commons, to illuftrate the 
ufe which he made of the arguments which were 
urged by the body of which he was the legally- 
appointed and falaried Agent. That which I have 
cited is entirely bafed on the arguments which I firft 
read to you ; and every prominent point of the 
argument of that Memorial, even where he does not 
wholly concur with the Aflembly, is noticed by their 
Agent in the fpeech from which I have laft quoted. 

With thefe fadts before us, the intereft and impor- 
tance which attach to the Early Political Hiftory of 
this State, and the confequent refponfibility which 
refts on the Society to whofe foftering guardianfhip 
it has been efpecially intrufted, need no further illuf- 
tration. 

All that is confidered honorable in the hiftory of 
this community ; all in that hiftory from which we 
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fhould take warning, either as men or as citizens ; 
all that has difFufed glory around the name and 
efcutcheon of New York, depend for the very evi- 
dence of their exiftence on the fidelity with which 
their duties are difcharged by fuch aflbciations as 
this. 

Do the defcendants of the Dutch look back with 
honeft pride on the civil and religious liberty which 
made the New Netherland the home of the op- 
preffed and the refuge of the outcaft — even thofe 
from New England, who had dared in that peculiar 
fandtuary of freedom to poflefs and to exercife con- 
fciences which had not been call in the Puritanic 
mould ? ^ Do they refer, and teach their children to 
refer, to the fturdy refufal to yield their guaranteed 
rights as men and as fubjedts ? Do the reprefenta- 
tives of Bradford and of Zenger, of Morris and 
of De Lancey, of Van Dam and of Clarke, of 
CoLDEN and of Scott, of Smith and of Living- 
ston, refer to the noteworthy deeds of their refpec- 
tive anceftors ? Does the zealous but lefs confpicu- 
ous New Yorker, in behalf of his native or adopted 
State, contend with the equally zealous New Eng- 
lander for the honor of priority in refilling the 
aggrefllons of the Crown, and deny the peculiar 
honors which have been demanded refpedtively for 
King-fl:reet and Lexington ? Does he join iflue with 
Mr. Jefferson and the champions of Virginia, or 
with Mr. Adams and the champions of Maflachu- 
fetts, when they fet up the claims of their refpedtive 

' As in the cafes of Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson. 
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States to the honor of having originated and fet in 
motion, and enjoyed the benefits of, the labors of 
the firft two of that "great invention" known as 
" Committees of Correfpondence ? " Does he claim 
for New York the honor of priority in refilling the 
right of impreffment for the Navy ? Does he point 
to the flope of Golden Hill, and fay, " On that fpot, 
"five years and four months before the Battle of 
"Lexington — two months before the maflacre in 
" King-ftreet even — was the firft blood flied, in con- 
" flia between the Colonifts and the Royal forces ? " 
Whither can they turn for evidence, but to the 
archives of fuch affociations as this — to the depofi- 
tories of the records on which refts all that has been 
written, all which can be written, on the Political 
Hiftory of New York ? 

The events which I have thus traced in the 
Early Political Hiftory of New York from their 
commencement in the refolute refiftance of the Dutch 
in this city to the oath which Colonel Nicolls had 
required of them, until their termination in the 
eftablilhment of the Independence of our country, 
arrefted the attention of the moft diftinguifhed ftatef- 
men of the Old World ; and, as I have fhown, they 
elicited the admiration and aroufed the fympathies, 
if they did not control the political aftion, of one 
of the moft diftinguifhed of their number — Edmund 
Burke, the champion in the Britifti Houfe of Com- 
mons of the remonftrant Colonies, and the official 
reprefentative of the Aflembly of New York near the 
Britilh Government. 

In his fpeech on '■'■American Taxation," delivered 
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in 1774, with powerful and perfuafive eloquence, he 
advocated the political rights of the Colonies ; and, 
in the courfe of the debate on that queftion, he de- 
clared that nothing in the hiftory of mankind was 
like their progrefs. " For my own part," he con- 
tinued, " I never caft an eye on their flourilhing 
"commerce and their cultivated and commodious 
"life, but they feem to me rather ancient nations, 
" grown to perfeftion through a long feries of fortu- 
" nate events and a train of succefsful induftry, 
" accumulating wealth in many centuries, than the 
" Colonies of yefterday ; than a fet of miferable out- 
" cafts, a few years ago, not fo much Je-nt as thrown 
" out on the bleak and barren fhore of a defolate 
"wildernefs, three thoufand miles from all civilized 
" intercourfe." 

In the following year — 1775 — in his mafterly 
fpeech on ^^Conciliation with America" Mr. Burke 
called the attention of the Houfe of Commons to 
the growth of England's profperity, which " had hap- 
"pened," he faid, "within the fhort period of the 
"life of man — within fixty-eight years;" and again, 
with impaffioned eloquence, he alluded to the greater 
progrefs in all that conftituted the true greatnefs of 
the Britifh Colonies in America. " For inftance," he 
exclaimed, referring to the progreffive greatnefs of 
England, "my Lord Bathurst might remember all 
"the ftages of that progrefs. He was, in 1704, of 
"an age at leaft to be made to comprehend fuch 
"things. He was then old enough, 'adta parentum 
" 'jam legere et quas fit poterit cognofcere virtus.' 
" Suppofe, Sir," he continued, " that the angel of 
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" this aufpicious youth, forefeeing the many virtues 
"which made him one of the moft amiable, as he is 
"one of the moft fortunate men of his age, had 
" opened to him in vifton that when, in the fourth 
"generation, the third prince of the houfe of Brunf- 
"wick had fat twelve years on the throne of that 
" nation which was to be made Great Britain, he 
"ftiould fee his fon. Lord Chancellor of England, 
" turn back the current of hereditary dignity to its 
"fountain, and raife him to a higher rank of peerage, 
"whilft he enriched the family with a new one." 
Then, rifing with his fubjed, with matchlefs elo- 
quence the orator proceeded with his more grateful 
talk of portraying the greatnefs of Colonial America. 
If amidft thefe bright and happy fcenes of domeftic 
honor and profperity," he exclaimed, " that Angel 
Ihould have drawn up the curtain and unfolded the 
rifing glories of his country ; and whilft he was 
gazing with admiration on the commercial grandeur 
of England, the Genius ftiould point out to him a 
little fpeck, fcarce vifible in the mafs of the national 
intereft — a fmall feminal principle rather than a 
formed body — and fhould tell him, ' Young man, 
' there is America, which at this day ferves for 
' little more than to amufe you with ftories of fav- 
' age men and uncouth manners, yet fhall, before 
' you tafte death, fhow itfelf equal to the whole of 
' that commerce which now attrafts the envy of the 
'world. Whatever England has been growing to 
' by a progreffive increafe of improvement, brought 
' on by varieties of people, by fucceffion of civil- 
'izing conquefts and civilizing fettlements in a 
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" ' feries of feventeen hundred years, you ftiall fee as 
" ' much added to her by America in the courfe of a 
" 'fingle life.' If this ftate of his country had been 
"foretold to him, would it not require all the fan- 
" guine credulity of youth and all the fervid glow of 
" enthufiafm to make him believe it ? Fortunate 
" man, he has lived to fee it ! Fortunate, indeed, if 
" he lives to fee nothing that fliall vary the profpedt 
" and cloud the fetting of his day ! " 

This remarkable " vifion," in its glorious array 
of brilliant thoughts, vigoroufly and eloquently ex- 
prefTed, was a portion of that fpeech in which its 
author enforced the duty of conciliating the Colo- 
nies ; of that fpeech which was faid to have " teemed 
"with important principles, adorned and enforced 
"with the prodigal illuftrations of his fancy ;"^ of 
that fpeech concerning which Mr. Fox remarked : 
" Let Gentlemen read this fpeech by day and medi- 
" tate upon it by night : let them perufe it again and 
"again, ftudy it, imprint it in their hearts — they 
"would then learn that reprefentation was the fove- 
" reign remedy for every evil."^ 

As time rolled on, the dawn of the, prefent cen- 
tury witneffed America ftill further advanced in her 
progrefs to greatnefs. Severed, politically, from the 
Mother Country, the repofitory if not the guardian 
of the political and religious rights of man, the 
refuge of the perfecuted and the oppreffed of the Old 



' Summary of the Life of Edmund Burke, xxviii. 
^ Quoted by Mr. Peter Burke in his Summary of the Life of Edmund 
Burke (p. xxviii.). 
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World, flie had demanded and affumed, " among the 
"powers of the earth, the feparate and equal ftation 
" to which the laws of Nature and of Nature's God 
" entitled her ; " and by her fword and by her indus- 
try Ihe had eftablifhed her right to that place, and 
rendered more apparent than ever before, the neceffity 
of that wife precaution which, four years later, made 
the colle6tion and prefervation of the materials for 
her hiftory, in fuch Societies as this, a duty which 
fhould not be neglefted. 

Before the firft half of this century had pafled, 
American enterprife and heroifm had carried the civil 
authority of the United States acrofs the Rocky 
Mountains and eftablifhed it on the very fhores of 
the Pacific Ocean. Thence, the new States which 
were fpeedily formed and became members of the 
Union, looked out, over the vaft expanfe of waters, 
upon the iflands of the fea, and upon " the Orient " 
— the far-oiF continent of Afia. From the latter, 
and from the iflands — both obfcured by ignorance and 
fuperftition and focial wickednefs — the appeal has 
reached our fliores, as the cry of the " man of 
" Macedonia " reached the apoftle ; and the urgent 
demand for help — " Come over and help us " — has 
been refponded to from what to them is the Eaftern 
fliore of the New World — from the youthful repub- 
lic ; the miftrels of the world's weftern boundary ; 
the very limit of the " weftward march of empire." 

And who that confiders the retrograde condition 
of the Afiatic and African continents can be infenfible 
to fuch a call! The progrelTive fpirit of enterprife 
which chara6terized our countrymen at the commence- 
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ment of our exifling political difRculties, had carried 
the commerce of America into every fea ; and all the 
great marts of the world were crowded with her 
adventurous fons. At the prefent day, notwithftand- 
ing the internal troubles which afflict us, the provi- 
dence of God continues to point out to us our 
profperity, and to indicate, in language which cannot 
be mifunderftood, our miffion among men — a miffion 
which affefts at once their focial, their political, and 
their fpiritual welfare. From the mighty Weft — the 
infant Hercules of our political world — and from the 
vaft territories bounded by the Rio Grande, the un- 
employed elements of national wealth and national 
power rife up and bear teftimony concerning our duty 
to the benighted and the fettered nations of the earth, 
and our capacity to difcharge it ; while the ceafelefs 
din of the ever-bufy Eaft, and the ebb and flow of 
the tide of commercial greatnefs through which the 
wealth of the world is poured into our lap, alike 
point out our fitnefs for the talk, our ability to exe- 
cute it, and the criminality of our negledt, ftiould we 
fail to obey. 

Skepticifm may doubt this ! It regards neither 
the lefTons of experience nor the " bow of promife " 
in the future. Nor does it duly heed the portentous 
events now tranfpiring, the convulfive throes of a 
great nation, the political upheaving among the mafF- 
es, the mighty • focial difruptions, or the important 
elementary changes, which the exifting civil war pre- 
fents in their gigantic and imprefTive fignificance. 

But the Chrifl;ian's faith contemplates thefe mo- 
mentous occurrences in their providential diredlion, 
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as civilizing agencies,- produdive of fecial reforms 
and eventual bleffings. They are harbingers of the 
day when " the earth fliall be full of the knowledge 
" of the Lord, as^mie waters cover the fea." 

In hope. Faith fees the "Angel of Peace" re-enter 
the once happy homes, around whose hearthftones are 
gathered the mourners lamenting the loved ones who 
have perifhed in the fervice of their country. While 
gently clofing his wings to reft among them, he lifts 
the veil which difclofes the future, and, as they look, 
they catch infpiration from the glories it reveals, and 
rejoice that thefe facrifices were not made in vain. 

There is a hope, however, " an anchor of the 
"foul both fure and fteadfaft," which animates the 
Chriftian patriot in his refleftions on the deftiny of 
America. It imparts ftrength to the convidtion, that 
whenever our country is purified from the drofs 
intermingled with its otherwife free and popular in- 
ftitutions, by the fiery ordeal through which it is 
paffing, it will aroufe itfelf " as a ftrong man to run 
" a race," and ftart afrefh on its Chriftian career with 
a belief in that deftiny, not lefs firm than was the 
deep and abiding faith of an ancient author, which he 
happily exprefled in thefe few but animating words : 
" 0foz} &kXovTOi, xav £711 QiTiog 7i?Jii^, ^ro^Tj"* — 
God protedting thee, though thou wert at fea upon 
a twig, thou fliouldft be fafe ! 



* Thestius, apud Theophil. ad Autolyc, lib. ii, J 8. Probably 
a Greek proverb — ^thus ; ©eo€ SsXoi'TOf, k&v f'nl piwos rfXeots — fuppofed 
from Pindar. See Plutarch's Moralia, 2, 4.05, B. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 

At a special meeting of the New York Historical Society, 
held in its Hall, on Tuesday evening, December 19, 1876, to cele- 
brate the Seventy-second Anniversary of the founding of the Soci- 
ety, the First Vice-president, William Cullen Bryant, LL.D., 
presided. 

In accordance with the course observed on similar commemora- 
tive occasions the Rev. William Adams, D.D., LL.D., and Presi- 
dent of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, at the request 
of the presiding officer offered up a very impressive and appropri- 
ate prayer. 

Mr. Bryant then introduced the President of the Society as the 
orator of the evening, and said : 

Gentlemen of the New York Historical Society — The gentleman whom your 
suffrages have constituted the President of this Society needs no formal intro- 
duction from me when about to appear before you. Lately we listened with 
interest to a discourse of his, which may be designated as a monograph of Wil- 
liam the Third. This evening he will conduct us through what I may call a 
gallery of the intellectual portraits of the representative men by whom the reign 
of that monarch was illustrated. I present to you Mr. de Peyster, who wil 
address you. 

The President, Frederic de Peyster, LL.D., then delivered 
the Anniversary Address, the subject being : " Representative 
Men of the English Revolution." 

On the conclusion of the address, Hon. James W. Beekman, 
Second Vice-president, submitted a resolution, and spoke as 
follows : 

I submit to the Society a proposition which I am sure will meet with an 
unanimous response : 

To the wise care of the Dutch Stadtholder, who was afterwards William the 
Third of England, the Colonies that became these United States of America 
owed much. 

Education and liberty of conscience, brought over by him from Holland 
into England, were in turn transmitted under his government to the Western 
Continent. 



The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel into Foreign Parts was 
chartered by William III., and was the crowning glory of a ruler who had 
vetoed the Massachusetts law that punished witchcraft with death, had estab- 
lished WiUiara and Mary College in Virginia, originated the Society Library 
in New York, sent Halley the astronomer to America, and instructed the Earl 
of Bellomont to educate the people at large, including the Negroes and the 
Indians. 

Such a sovereign drew around him men of like ability, and for the admirable 
commemoration just given us of John Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Dryden, Dean 
Swift, Bishop Stillingfleet, Sir William Temple, and Marlborough, our hearty 
thanks are due. 

It is fitting that a descendant of Col. Abraham" de Peyster— who, as Senior 
and Presiding Member of the King's Council, administered /ro. tern, the affairs 
of this Province, in 1700 — should remind us of these illustrious contemporaries 
and subjects of the Great Hollander who secured in England the liberty of the 
press and of religion, and who established there honest finance and ministerial 
responsibility. 

Abraham de Peyster, as Alderman, Mayor of New York City, Colonel com- 
manding the Mihtia, Horse and Foot, of the City and County of New York, 
Judge of the Supreme Court, and Treasurer of the Provinces of New York 
and New Jersey, was eminent as a defender of popular freedom in the Colonies. 
He was virtually the Finance Minister on whom a succession of the Royal 
Governors relied, and he deserves to be ranked among the ablest public men 
of the reign of the Third William of England. 

I move, therefore, the adoption of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the President of the 
Society, Frederic de Peyster, Esq., LL.D., for his learned and able ad- 
dress delivered before the Society this evening, and that a copy be requested for 
publication. 

Mr. Bryant, on putting the question, said : 

You have heard the resolution, gentlemen ; it is seconded, and I am sure will 
meet with your hearty approval. The profound attention which you have given 
to the discourse of our President testifies to your sense of its merits, and you will 
readily adopt a resolution which so well expresses the pleasure it has given us. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

[Extract from the Minutes.] 

Andrew Warner, 

Recording Secretary. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN 



ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 




HERE is no period more memorable in 
English History than that which is known 
as the English Revolution. This period 
marks a transition in the opinions and institutions 
of England, which have placed that country in the 
front rank, among the nations, in modern progress 
and reform. Everything, therefore, which helps to 
illustrate the true character of this period is of uni- 
versal interest, especially to the English speaking 
populations of the world. 

I would claim, moreover, that the whole subject of 
the influence which produced, and 'the effects which 
have followed from the English Revolution, in 1688, 
is of the deepest possible interest to us, in this coun- 
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try, who are members of the great English family, 
and have inherited so much that is precious and glo- 
rious in English institutions and life. In this centen- 
nial year, in which we celebrate, under such auspicious 
circumstances, the close of the first century of our 
country's history, it may be well for us to remember 
that, in addition to all the various political, intellectual, 
and social influences which come to us from the period 
of the English Revolution, Our forefathers of a hun- 
dred years ago found in that memorable event, in 
their mother country, the principles which impera- 
tively demanded, and the precedent which abundantly 
justified the American Revolution. 

In directing your thoughts to a subject so vast in 
its relations as the English Revolution, it seems 
best that we should confine our attention to some 
prominent and significant phase of that period. In 
pursuing this method, we shall but follow the advice 
of Plato, who says : " Let us pursue the inquiry, not 
in relation to all ideas, lest the multitude of them 
should confuse us, but let us select a few of those 
which are reckoned to be the principal ones." With 
the purpose of bringing out as fully as possible, within 
the brief limits permitted me, the true character of 
this period, and its influence in estabUshing those 
principles of which we claim, in this country, to be, 
in a very important sense, the true exponents, I 
would ask your attention to a consideration of the 
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character and influence of some of the prominent men 
of that period. In carrying out this purpose, I would 
select those men who may be regarded as typical of 
the class to which they belong — the loftiest peaks 
in the mountain ranges by which they are sur- 
rounded. 

There is a very common tendency to exaggerate 
the power of individual influence in critical periods 
in history. A philosophical view of history will rec- 
ognize in it a divine purpose and plan, which works 
out its ends independently, to a great extent, of indi- 
vidual influence. There is a predetermined devel- 
opment in which individuals work blindly, without a 
full understanding of the results to which their efforts 
contribute. But, on the other hand, it would be un- 
philosophical and vain to deny the powerful influence 
which individuals may consciously and purposely 
exercise upon the great developments of history. 
They are divine instruments, and still self-conscious 
and free, in the evolution of the grandest processes 
and results in the progress of the world. 

In the unfolding of this subject we need some law 
by which the grouping of these representative men 
may be determined. There must be some principle 
which will give unity to the presentation, and show 
how each life, in its own sphere, contributes to the 
result contemplated by a higher power. This law it 
is not difficult to discover, and this unity discloses 
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itself readily to the thoughtful mind. The spheres 
of human energy and power which sway the destinies 
of mankind are found in metaphysics, in natural 
philosophy, in literature and poetry, in theology, 
and ecclesiology, in statesmanship, and in arms. It 
is my purpose to select, in these spheres of influence, 
those who may be justly regarded as representative 
men in the period of the Engl'sh Revolution. 

The grand figure among them all, which first rises 
before our view, is that of William, the Prince of 
Orange, the third of that name upon the throne of 
England. The splendor of his lineage ; the vast re- 
sponsibility and power to which by his birth he found 
himself called ; the wonderful successes which he 
achieved in the stupendous objects, both in his own 
native land and in England, which he purposed to 
accomplish ; the magnificent position assigned him, by 
Providence, as the principal instrument in this great 
crisis in England's history, ^ — all these invest his 
career with unparalleled interest and importance. 

This central and most prominent figure in this great 
drama I wish to approach by first carefully consid- 
ering the position and influence of some of the cele- 
brated men by whom he was surrounded. 

In turning our thoughts to the realm of metaphys- 
ics or speculative philosophy, we find, as the repre- 
sentative man of his period, no less distinguished a 
philosopher than John Locke. Whatever may be 
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thought of the character and effects of his philosophy, 
there have been few men in the history of the world 
who have exercised so powerful an influence upon 
the opinions and practical affairs of mankind. John 
Locke was a legitimate outgrowth of those tendencies 
in human thought which had culminated in the phi- 
losophy of Lord Bacon. He belonged necessarily 
to the school, although he would have dissented from 
many of the opinions, of the French Encyclopaedists, 
and of the English Utilitarians. He himself imparted 
a powerful impulse to that tendency, which finally 
took form in the utilitarian ethics of Paley, in the 
theories of Jeremy Bentham and James and John 
Stuart Mill, and in the German and English scientific 
materialism of the present day. In regard to very 
much of this philosophical development we cannot 
but regard the influence of Locke as exceedingly un- 
desirable ; but there are other respects in which he 
'met a great want of his age, and contributed pre-emi- 
nently to the solving of problems of the greatest im- 
portance to the world. I should say that his great 
merit lay in restricting, for the time being, the limits 
of human inquiry, and thus directing all the energies 
of the mind to the investigation of those phenomena 
which are connected with the material interests ot 
society. In the time of the English Revolution, when 
institutions were taking to themselves new shapes, 
this careful study of the material phenomena of life, 
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upon the basis of observation and experience, was of 
pre-eminent importance. 

The life of John Locke touches at several points 
some of the most prominent events connected with 
the English Revolution. He was born in 1632, and 
died in 1 704. His principal work — the Essay on the 
Human Understanding — was written in 1670. He 
held various offices under Government, through^ the 
favor of his patron, the Earl of Shaftesbury. When, 
in 1682, Shaftesbury fell under the displeasure of 
the Government, being charged with high treason, 
and was compelled to flee to Holland, he was accom- 
panied by Locke. In 1688 his celebrated letter to 
Limbarch on Toleration was published, and in the 
same 3'ear he returned' to England in the fleet which 
bore the Prince of Orange. He immediately received 
the appointment of Commissioner of Appeals, which 
he held until the failure of his health. He refused to 
hold it longer, and declined a higher office tendered 
him by the king, and a pension from the Government, 
declaring himself unwilling to receive any emolument 
for which he rendered no equivalent. The closing 
years of his life were spent in the study of the Scrip- 
tures and in the writing of works illustrating the 
truths of Christianity. 

The sources of the powerful influence which Locke 
has exercised upon the thought of the world are to 
be found mainly in his two works, the one on the 
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Human Understanding, the other on Toleration. In 
the first he attempts to explode the theory of innate 
ideas, and to base all knowledge upon observation 
and experience. Locke's view of this great questioa 
is undoubtedly very defective ; but it acquired such 
ascendency that it became one of the most fruitful 
causes of that careful consulting of observation and 
experience, and that eminently practical character, 
which has marked the political administration and 
reform policy of England, from the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary to the present day. The work on 
Toleration is so masterly a vindication of the princi- 
ples upon which the duty and expediency of Tolera- 
tion rest, that it had at once its influence in determin- 
ing the tolerant policy of the Government, and has 
ever since stood unrivalled and undisputed as the 
one great authority upon this subject. 

In the first Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Mr. Dugald Stewart has preserved 
for us a very remarkable correspondence between Sir 
Isaac Newton and John Locke. Sir Isaac had, as 
he was afterwards convinced, seriously misunderstood 
some of Locke's positions, and had condemned them 
with great severity. In a letter to Locke he ex- 
presses the deepest regret, on this account, and 
humbly implores his forgiveness. Locke's reply is a 
model of manly Christian feeling. 

We pass thus naturally, in the consideration of the 
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great men of the English Revolution, from John 
Locke to Sir Isaac Newton, and from the realm of 
metaphysics to that of natural philosophy. That 
the enormous development of industrial interests and 
of scientific discovery, in modern times, has been de- 
pendent upon a knowledge of the laws of nature, no 
one will doubt. The fact, then, that Sir Isaac Newton 
lived in the period of the English Revolution marks 
that period as the most memorable, in all history, for 
the discovery of the fundamental laws of nature. 
The discovery of these laws by Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the wonderful instrumentalities for investigation 
and calculation which he devised, have made him, 
more than any other man, a great impelling power in 
the stupendous industrial and scientific development 
of the last two hundred years. 

Sir Isaac Newton was born in 1642, and, though 
apparently of feeble constitution, lived to more than 
eighty-four years of age, and, during almost the whole 
of this period, with rare intervals of prostration, was 
able to perform a prodigious amount of mental labor. 
Under William III. his great services to science were 
recognized; and the king, in 1694, made him Warden 
of the Mint, in which office his chemical and mathe- 
matical abilities enabled him to superintend success- 
fully the difficult work of the recoinage of the money 
of the realm. 

The principal discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton were 
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those of the composition of Hght, of the attraction of 
gravitation, and of fluxions, or of the integral and 
differential calculus. All these are of the utmost im- 
portance in scientific inquiry and mechanical inven- 
tions. 

The extraordinary penetration of Newton's mind 
and the accuracy of his method are wonderfully in- 
dicated in the fact that some of his discoveries have 
been assailed, and unsuccessfully, by men of the 
highest intellectual ability. Bishop Berkeley, with 
all the power of his keen and subtle intellect, con- 
tested the principles involved in fluxions ; and Goethe, 
in his Farbenle"hre, has passionately attempted to 
controvert the doctrine of the composition of light ; 
but the Newtonian theories hold their place as estab- 
lished facts. It is true that previous investigations 
had largely prepared the way for the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton, and that he must share with Leib- 
nitz the glory of having devised the integral and 
differential calculus. But no man who ever lived, if we 
except Kepler, has had the genius of discovery which 
Newton possessed. His power of sustained inves- 
tigation and profound thought, his entire emancipa- 
tion from the influence of preconceived ideas, and his 
marvellous insight into nature, make him pre-emi- 
nently the great discoverer in the realm of natural 
philosophy. 

In considering the services which Sir Isaac New- 
3 
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ton rendered to science, it is fitting that some allu- 
sion should be made to the astronomer Halley. 
The latter had for some time been carefully studying 
Kepler's laws, and had come to the conclusion that 
"the centripetal force must decrease in proportion to 
the squares of the distances reciprocally." Kepler 
was unable, however, to give mathematical or geo- 
metrical expression to this conclusion. He con- 
sulted, in the first place, Mr. Hooke and Sir 
Christopher Wren ; but they were unable to give 
him the information he desired. He then went 
to Cambridge to consult with Sir Isaac, who imme- 
diately furnished him with the process by which 
the conclusion was reached. 

Halley urged that it should be given to the world, 
and the result was the " Principia Mathematica 
Philosophise Naturalis," which was thereupon pub- 
lished under Halley's care and at his expense ; and, 
furthermore, with an appropriate introduction, was 
by him presented to James II. in 1686. 

It would be impossible to measure the vast extent 
of Newton's influence upon scientific progress in Eng- 
land and throughout the world ; but it is safe to say 
that there has been no great scientific discovery, and 
no triumph of engineering skill for nearly two cen- 
turies, which has not been immensely indebted to 
the methods and instrumentalities devised by him. 

As we stand, in this centennial year in our coun- 
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try's history, in the presence of the vast exhibition 
of the industry of all nations, we can approach nearer 
perhaps than in any other way to an estimate of 
what Sir Isaac Newton has accomplished for man- 
kind. 

The discovery of the attraction of gravitation has 
given accuracy and precision to those calculations 
upon which safety in commerce so largely depends ; 
and these products of the natural resources and in- 
dustry and art of the most distant portions of the 
world testify, therefore, to the indebtedness of man- 
kind to the great discoverer. 

The artist owes to the discovery of the composite 
character of light much of the facility with which 
brilliant effects in color are produced. And all this 
stupendous sweep of machinery, so instinct with 
skiH and power, is the expression of mathematical 
processes which the calculus of Sir Isaac Newton has 
alone rendered possible. 

In passing to the literary character and influence 
of this period, no one can be compared, for a mo- 
ment, as the representative man, with Jonathan 
Swift. Of obscure birth, a great part of his life 
spent in little better than menial positions and in bit- 
ter penury, he raised himself, at last, by sheer intel- 
lectual power to an equality with the most distin- 
guished men of the realm. He was born in 1667, 
and died in 174 1, and thus his life was contemporary 
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with the great events of the EngHsh Revolution. 
Although an ecclesiastic and the Dean of St. Pat- 
rick's Cathedral, Dublin, it is as a political satirist 
that he is best known to the world. In this sphere 
of literature he has probably never been equalled by 
any writer in the English language ; and although 
the controversies which called forth his principal pro- 
ductions have long since passed away, his mastery 
of his mother tongue, and the intense keenness of 
his satire, have secured for him an easy pre-eminence 
down to the present day. 

After leaving the University, Swift was employed 
as an amanuensis by Sir William Temple, at a salary 
of £20 a year. This relation was bitterly humiliat- 
ing to Swift, who was conscious of possessing abili- 
ties incomparably superior to those of his patron. 
These abilities seem to have been to some degree 
recognized, however inadequately they may have 
been rewarded, by Sir William Temple. He em- 
ployed Swift, on a certain occasion, to present his 
views, on the question of triennial parliaments, to 
William III., who had requested his opinion on that 
subject. The king seems to have been more im- 
pressed with his physical than his intellectual supe- 
riority, and offered him a troop of horse. This pro- 
position was subsequently commuted, it would appear, 
for a promise of some Church preferment. Swift 
accordingly gave up his position, and took orders in 
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Ireland. Shortly afterwards, however, he returned 
to England, and entered again into the service of 
Sir William Temple, with whom he remained until 
the death of the latter, in 1698. 

Swift, having made the best use of the opportuni- 
ties for acquiring political knowledge afforded him 
during his residence with Sir William Temple, now 
entered upon his career as a political writer. He 
first devoted his extraordinary powers of sarcasm 
to the service of the Whigs ; but subsequently joined 
the Tories, in behalf of whose cause most of his lit- 
erary labors were undertaken. Swift's first prose 
publication, "The Battle of the Books," bears marks 
of his resentment against his kinsman, Dryden, who 
had once said to him, " Cousin Swift, you will never 
be a poet." This work was followed by the " Dis- 
course on the Dissensions in Athens and Rome," 
written in the Whig interest, and shortly after by 
that extraordinary publication, the "Tale of a Tub." 
About this time occurred the conversion of Swift to 
the doctrines of the Tory party, and ultimately to the 
extreme and exclusive position of Bolingbroke. He 
was rewarded, by a Tory Ministry, with the Deanery 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin. 

There is no occasion to deal here with questions 
involving the personal character of Dean Swift. 
Suffice it to say, that in regard to certain most ex- 
traordinary and romantic incidents in his life, what- 
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ever suspicious circumstances there may have been, 
they are readily explicable, without reflecting upon 
the purity of his character, but not without leaving a 
most painful impression of his selfishness and heart- 
lessness. 

Dean Swift was a man of intensely bitter preju- 
dices and hatred, and this quality imparts sometimes 
a venom to his satire. He hated not only his ene- 
mies, but apparently the whole race ; no class, how- 
ever exalted, escaping his ridicule. An example of 
the ferocity of his wit is to be found in a celebrated 
passage of his in regard to the Irish bishops. He 
says : " It is quite a mistake to blame the English 
Government for sending us bad bishops ; it is invari- 
ably careful to select men of the purest morals and 
most fervent piety. The misfortune is, that as these 
estimable prelates cross Hounslow Heath, on their 
way to their dioceses, they are invariably stopped 
and murdered by the highwaymen, which unprin- 
cipled persons assume their robes and their patents 
and come over here in their place, to the injury and 
scandal of true religion among us." Another in- 
stance of the terrible irony of his satire is to be found 
when he is commenting upon legislation in regard to 
the poor, and proposes the fattening of the babies of 
the lower classes in order to furnish an additional 
source of food. 

The relation of Dean Swift's influence to the prog- 
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ress of the nation, upon the basis of the Revolution, 
is a very interesting subject for consideration. He 
became, by the force of circumstances, and probably, 
also, from the necessities of his own temperament, 
intensely conservative. Having rendered, early in 
life, distinguished services to the Whig party, and 
thus given his powerful influence to the principles 
of the Revolution, he, later in Hfe, gave the vast 
power of his intellect to the most extreme form of 
Toryism. This fact in the career of Swift is a sug- 
gestive one. Its significance would seem to be that 
satire, like that of Dean Swift, is very apt to ally 
itself finally with that cause which is narrow and ex- 
clusive, whether in Church or State. Genial satire, 
like that of Rabelais or Cervantes, allies itself natu- 
rally with the cause of progress and reform ; but the 
sardonic wit of a satirist Hke Dean Swift, indicates a 
want of faith in man and of hope in his future, which 
is inconsistent with anything larg^and generous in 
political ideas. It moves in the sphere from which 
solid argument and enlightened reason are neces- 
sarily excluded. Notwithstanding, therefore, the 
splendid abilities of Dean Swift, and the powerful 
influence which in his lifetime he exercised, he has 
left no political lesson for posterity. He has aided 
in the solution of no great social problem, has con- 
tributed nothinor to the alleviation of the condition of 
the laboring and the poor. He is remembered chiefly 
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for his literary pre-eminence and the brilliant halo 
which he cast over the reigns of William and Mary 
and of Anne. 

In our consideration of the intellectual influences 
of this period, we pass naturally to the career of John 
Dryden. Many English poets have largely influ- 
enced the political and literary tendencies of the 
period to which they belonged, but Dryden was pre- 
eminently a political poet, and actually founded a 
new school of English literature. He is, therefore, 
not only one of the representative men of the period 
we are considering, but is one of the great names in 
English history. 

Dryden's early literary career was not very full of 
promise. He wrote with great rapidity, and with 
consequent carelessness. His success, however, was 
sufficient to excite the envy and hatred of the Earl of 
Rochester and the Duke of Buckingham. The Earl 
of Rochester subjected him to a most unfair mortifi- 
cation at court, and the Duke of Buckingham made 
his productions the subject of ridicule in the " Re- 
hearsal." In revenge for these attacks, Dryden pub- 
lished an " Essay on Satire," which administered a 
severe castigation to the Earl of Rochester, and "Ab- 
salom and Achitophel," in which the character of 
Zimri is drawn as representative of that of the Duke 
of Buckingham. Dryden wrote in 1680 a transla- 
tion of two of Ovid's Epistles, and in 1682 his " Reli- 
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gio Laid," which he intended to be a defence of Chris- 
tianity. In the reign of James II., Dryden wrote, in 
justification of his change in rehgious sentiments, "A 
Defence of the Papers left by the late King," and his 
celebrated poem, "The Hind and the Panther." 
These were followed by the satirical poem, " Mac- 
Flecknoe," by several translations from French and 
Latin, by the grand version of the works of Virgil, 
and, in extreme old age, by the famous " Ode to 
St. Cecilia's Day." 

The influence of Dryden upon English literature, 
and especially upon English poetry, has been marked 
and powerful. As Lord Macaulay well says of him, 
he did not belong to the highest class of poets, but 
in the second class he stood first. It must be re- 
membered, however, that a great change took place 
in Dryden during his literary career, and that it is to 
the works written in the latter part of his life that his 
fame and influence are due. The great service 
which he rendered to literature is to be found in the 
capabilities of the English language which he devel- 
oped. Before his time it had not yielded readily to 
varied and complex versification, and had successfully 
resisted the efforts which had been made to make it 
the vehicle of scientific expression or of logical pro- 
cesses in a poetical form. In Dryden, however, it 
found a master. There is a marvellous felicity, dig- 
nity, and clearness in Dryden's later productions ; and 
4 
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after a long interval, in which succeeding poets seem 
to have profited little by his success, his influence is 
apparent in some of the best poetry of this and pre- 
ceding generations. Wordsworth's lucidity of expres- 
sion, and the wonderful command of language and 
varied forms of versification which so remarkably 
characterize the poems of Shelley and Tennyson, 
may be traced largely to the influence of Dryden. 
Dryden was born in 163 1, and died in 1701. He 
was contemporary, therefore, for many years, with 
the influences which were leading to the English 
Revolution. His political opinions seem at first to 
have been liberal. On the death of Oliver Crom- 
well we find him writing a poem in honor of the 
Lord Protector ; but he wrote poems with equal zeal 
in eulogy of Charles II., and followed the Stuart dy- 
nasty, with ready service, in all its subsequent retro- 
grade and despotic career. Under Charles II. he 
was made poet-laureate and historiographer to the 
crown. In the reign of James II. he so far consulted 
the prevalent sentiment at court as to become him- 
self a Roman Catholic. After the accession of Wil- 
liam and Mary, this fact disqualifying him for office, 
he lost these positions, with the emoluments attached 
to them, and for the last twelve or thirteen years of 
his life was dependent entirely upon literary labor 
for his support. These political changes need not 
be regarded necessarily as the results of interested 
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motive. They proceeded rather from the easj- yield- 
ing of the poet to the prevalent influences around 
him. It is remarkable, however, that the two men 
most distinguished in literature, in that period — 
Jonathan Swift and John Dryden — should have re- 
sisted the tendencies which were leading to a new 
era in the history of England. The result is a sig- 
nificant indication that no amount of intellect, or bril- 
liancy of wit, or keenness of satire, can long arrest 
the progress of a nation in the development which, 
through the influences of race, of culture, and of 
physical conditions, has been predetermined for it 
by the Almighty Ruler of the world. 

Ecclesiastical reform was a subject of very great 
interest to William III.; and few men have ever been 
more fitted to counsel and to guide, in such a work, 
than Edward Stillingfleet. He acquired an extra- 
ordinary reputation, when only about twenty-four 
years of age, by the publiccition of his great work : 
" Irenicum, or the Divine Right of Particular Forms 
of Church Government Examined." There were 
views expressed in this work which Stillingfleet sub- 
sequently modified, but it was the first utterance of a 
purpose which was the guiding principle of his life. 
This purpose was the promotion of ecclesiastical 
unity by large toleration and comprehensiveness. 
In advocacy of these views, and of Christianity gen- 
erally, he wrote not only the work just referred to. 
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but the " Origines Sacrae ; " two smaller works, one on 
the Mischief, and the other on the Unreasonableness 
of Separation ; the " Origines Britannicse ; " several 
treatises against Popery, and controversial works 
against Socinianism, and some of the principles and 
arguments of Mr. Locke. Of course Stillingfleet's 
views as to comprehension and toleration found no 
favor in the reigns of the second Charles and the se- 
cond James, but in William III. he found a monarch 
who held the most statesmanlike and Christian views 
upon this subject. William almost immediately, upon 
h's accession, addressed himself to the solution of this 
great problem. The difficulty was an inheritance from 
the Reformation. The divergencies of theological 
and ecclesiastical opinion were, on the whole, wisely 
managed during the first century of this period, but 
the ecclesiastical measures adopted at the Restora- 
tion rendered separation a permanent element in 
English history. 

William hoped that it was not too late to heal the 
difficulties which had arisen. He therefore appointed 
an ecclesiastical commission, of which Stillingfleet 
was one of the principal members, with directions 
that they should revise the Liturgy, so as to do 
away, if possible, with the objections of the non-con- 
formists. Parliament also took in hand the subject 
of toleration and comprehension. The legislation, 
however, which was finally secured, was very im- 
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perfect in its kind and degree, and the ecclesiastical 
commission at last closed its sessions without report- 
ing the result of their labor. This failure in church 
reform may have been owing largely to apprehen- 
sions in regard to the non-juring schism, and to the 
feeling, on the part of the Government, that measures 
designed to conciliate the non-conformists might pro- 
voke new secessions to the non-jurors. 

The principles which guided Stillingfleet in these 
great questions were right and true ; but it is better, 
probably, that they did not take form at that time in 
the measures proposed. There are certain processes 
in society which are of slow development. They 
depend upon the growth and diffusion of reason and 
right feeling, and any attempt to hasten their de- 
velopment, without the presence of the concurrent 
conditions, will impair their efficiency, and prevent 
the final attainment of the natural and healthful 
result. 

The consideration thus far of the representative 
men of the period of the English Revolution has led 
us from the realm of metaphysics, through the paths 
of natural philosophy, literature and poetry, theology 
and Church polity, to the sphere of public affairs and 
statesmanship. It does not seem difficult to select 
the representative man of the period in this sphere. 
Sir William Temple has claims to that position which 
it would be idle to deny. This will appear from a 
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brief consideration of the place which he filled In 
public affairs, from the Restoration to the Revolution. 
Soon after the accession of Charles II., the relations 
between England and Holland, which had been cor- 
dial and intimate in the time of Cromwell, were seri- 
ously disturbed. The sympathies of the court were 
with France, and, under cover of that sympathy, Louis 
XIV. began to carry out the favorite project of his 
hfe, the annexation of the Spanish provinces upon 
the eastern frontier of France. This project was of 
course full of peril both to England and Holland. 
The dissatisfaction in England with the position of 
the Government was very great. At this juncture 
Sir William Temple requested permission of the 
Government to visit Holland and confer with the 
Government of that country upon the condition of 
affairs. At that time John De Witt ruled Holland. 
The result of negotiations, which were carried on 
with great ability on both sides, was that, on January 
I, 1668, Charles, in council, declared his approval 
and acceptance of the league proposed hy De Witt 
and Temple. This league, in which Sweden joined, 
and which is known as the Triple Alliance, was the 
first real check to the schemes of Louis of France, 
and foreshadowed the great coalition of which Wil- 
liam III. was the head. 

It soon became evident, however, that the Govern- 
ment of England must learn a terrible lesson before 
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the obligations of the Triple Alliance could be ful- 
filled. Sir William Temple, as ambassador to the 
Hague, found himself constantly embarrassed and 
frustrated by the secret sympathy of the court with 
France. He withdrew from Holland, retired to his 
country-seat in England, and devoted himself to 
authorship. Then was the whole aspect of affairs 
changed. England and France declared war against 
Holland. The wildest consternation prevailed 
throughout the United Provinces. De Witt was 
torn in pieces by a mob, and Protestantism through- 
out Europe seemed in danger of being over- 
thrown. 

It was impossible that such an unnatural alliance 
as that of England and France, against Holland, 
should long continue. Public sentiment in England 
asserted itself so fiercely that the king was powerless 
to continue the war. There was but one course to 
pursue, and the author of the Triple Alliance was 
recalled from his retirement, and charged with the 
responsibility of negotiating a separate peace with 
Holland. 

Upon the conclusion of peace, which, by Temple's 
influence, was speedily secured, it became evident 
that a war with France could not be long averted. 
It was at this juncture that an event occurred, very 
largely through Temple's agency, full of the greatest 
importance, in the great struggle which soon followed, 
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the marriage of the Prince of Orange and the Princess 
Mary. 

While the influence of Sir WiUiam Temple was 
deeply felt after the accession of William and Mary, 
he did not engage actively in public affairs. He 
refused, as he had repeatedly done, the office of Secre- 
tary of State, and devoted his time mainly to literary 
pursuits. His connection with the Revolution and 
with the reign of William III. is principally impor- 
tant on account of the share which he had in shaping 
affairs which contributed so remarkably to the suc- 
cess of William in the great coalition against France. 
There have been few men who have rendered better 
service to their country, in a great emergency, than 
Sir William Temple. There was no one in his age 
who understood more clearly the nature of the crisis 
through which England was passing. He lived to 
see the transition safely accomplished, and died in 
1699, at the close of this most eventful century in 
England's history. His body rests in Westminster 
Abbey, the mausoleum of so many of the mighty 
dead. His heart was buried at Moor Park, which he 
loved so well, and beneath the sun-dial which had 
measured the days and years of the extraordinary 
period in which the great statesman had lived. 

This consideration of the representative men of 
the period of the English Revolution needs, for its 
completeness, some notice of the career of the Duke 
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of Marlborough, by whose power and genius in the 
field the results of that great Revolution were per- 
manently secured. 

It is not necessary, in this notice, to consider the 
career of Marlborough except as it has a direct bear- 
ing upon the facts and principles involved in the 
Revolution and as it tends to illustrate the wonderful 
position which William III. holds in English history. 
In this respect the achievements of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, as a soldier, are remarkably associated with 
those of Sir William Temple as a statesman. Both 
of them were the chief instruments in carrying out 
the great ideas and purposes of the Prince of Orange, 
in regard to European policy. From his earliest en- 
trance upon public life, William was haunted with the 
scheme of a great coalition against the vast and in- 
creasing power of France, and for the protection of 
liberty and Protestantism in Europe. He valued 
men chiefly as they could afford him aid in this cher- 
ished project. 

Sir William Temple's residence in Holland ren- 
dered him thoroughly familiar with the views of the 
Prince of Orange. These views had his unqualified 
approval, and his diplomatic efforts were directed to 
their accomplishment and to the elevation of William 
to the English throne. • As Temple's political career 
was almost completed before the accession of William, 
so Marlborough's achievements, in maintaining the 
5 
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coalition which William created, had scarcely begun, 
when William was removed by death. Born in 1650, 
the Duke of Marlborough was more than fifty years 
of age when he entered upon those wonderful cam- 
paigns which have reflected imperishable glory upon 
English arms. His military career, for the most part, 
followed the reign of William and Mary, but it was 
simply the establishing, by arms, of the great 
principles by which the life of William had been 
eoverned. 

We must not fail to notice, in such an account as 
this, the peculiar domestic circumstances of the Duke 
of Marlborough which exercised so large an influ- 
ence upon his career. He married Sarah Jennings, 
who had been brought up in the household of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., and a strong 
attachment and intimacy existed between her and the 
second daughter of the Duke, afterwards Queen 
Anne. The Duchess of Marlborough had such a 
thorough knowledge of political affairs, and so much 
of natural quickness and ability, that, in connection 
with her position at court, she was able to exercise 
a powerful influence in her husband's behalf He 
was profited or injured by the alternations of favor 
or disgrace which occurred in the Duchess's relations 
with Anne. And yet such was the great ability of 
Marlborough, that, even though he might be the vic- 
tim of neglect and ingratitude in peaceful times, the 
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Government was compelled to seek his services in 
every great emergency. 

I do not propose to enter upon any of those ques- 
tions in regard to the character of the Duke of Marl- 
borough which occupy so much of the history of 
the time. The question of his treasonable relations 
with James II., or of his avarice and parsimony, have 
no special bearing upon the points now to be illus- 
trated. 

Passing over the earlier life of Marlborough, we 
come to the period when William III. recognized the 
absolute necessity of securing his services, in order 
to the accomplishment of his great designs. So 
strong was this conviction in the mind of William, 
that he ignored the supposed treasonable practices 
of Marlborough, and determined to place him in a 
position which would secure his loyalty to the reign- 
ing family. 

The death of Mary led to a reconciliation between 
the King and the Princess Anne, from whom both he 
and the Queen had been long estranged. In con- 
nection with this reconciliation, the King appointed 
the Duke of Marlborough governor of the Duke of 
Gloucester, with strong expressions of confidence 
and esteem. In the year 1700 the condition of 
things in Europe appeared exceedingly unfavorable 
to the designs of William. The crisis which precipi- 
tated a general European war was the death of 
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Charles II., King of Spain. Louis XIV. claimed 
the succession for his grandson, Philip, Duke of 
Anjou. The same claim to Spain and all its immense 
dependencies was made by the Emperor Leopold. 
Louis XIV. was placed at this time in a specially 
advantageous position. He had formed alliances 
with the Elector of Bavaria, with Portugal, and with 
the two Sicilies. He had secured a free entry into 
Italy by a treaty with the Duke of Savoy, and had 
an opportunity in Lombardy for a basis of operations 
against Austria. 

Marlborough, with William III., arrived at the 
Hague on the first of July, 1701, and immediately 
commenced negotiations which were designed to 
reconstruct and extend the coalition, the foundations 
of which William had already laid. In these nego- 
tiations he displayed consummate ability, and met at 
once, under circumstances of great discouragement, 
with remarkable success. 

It was in the following year that William III. died, 
exhorting Queen Anne, Kis successor, to rely upon 
Marlborough for counsel in the state and for the 
command of her armies in the field. Immediately 
upon her accession, she announced her determina- 
tion to maintain the alliances made by her predeces- 
sor, and, in furtherance of this purpose, it was deter- 
mined by Marlborough and the representatives of 
the Emperor that war against France should be 
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declared, on the same day, at London, Vienna, and 
the Hague. 

After the death of WilHam, and before the first 
campaign of Marlborough, some of the smaller Ger- 
man States joined the alliance. At the opening of 
the campaign, the allies, under the command of 
Ginckel, were in the vicinity of Cleves. Cohorne, 
with about 10,000 men, was at the mouth of the 
Scheldt. The Margrave of Baden was on the Upper 
Rhine. The Prince of Saarbruck, with about 22,000 
men, was besieging Keyserwerth. The main body 
of the French army, under the Duke of Burgundy 
and Marshal Boufflers, was on the Meuse and in 
the fortress of Liege. Marshal Tallard, with 10,000 
men, was marching to the relief of Keyserwerth, and 
the Count Delamotte and the Marquis of Bedmar 
guarded the western frontier of the Spanish Nether- 
lands. As the result of this campaign, Keyserwerth 
was compelled to surrender. The French were com- 
pelled to retreat, and Venloo, Ruremond, and Steven- 
swaert, fortresses of the Meuse, were invested and 
reduced by the allies. Liege was taken, and the 
navigation of the Meuse, and the entire Dutch 
frontier, were wrested from the power of France. 

In the campaign of the next year it would seem 
to have been the main object of Marlborough to 
get possession of Ostend and Antwerp. It was the 
plan of Louis to push his troops, under the Duke of 
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Vendome, through the Tyrol, to be joined by the 
French and Bavarians, in a combined movement 
upon Vienna. The plans of Marlborough and Louis 
alike failed, and the results of the campaign were 
disappointing to both. 

It was in the next year that the grandest achieve- 
ments of Marlborough were made. With his clear 
insight and broad comprehensiveness, he saw, what 
no one else, unless it were the Prince Eugene, was 
able to see, the exact thing which it was necessary 
for the allies to do. He matured his plans and made 
his preparations in secret, or with the knowledge and 
counsel only of the Prince Eugene. When all was 
ready, he swept, with the allied armies, to the aston- 
ishment of all Europe, from the Moselle to the Dan- 
ube. It was a blow of terrible severity to the French. 
The same campaign witnessed the successful assault 
upon the Schellenberg, and the world-renowned 
victory of Blenheim. 

Then came, in successive campaigns, the battle of 
Ramillies, the conquest of Flanders, the battle of 
Oudenarde, the fall of Lille, the capture of Ghent, 
and the glorious battle of Malplaquet. Then fol- 
lowed one of those periods which had not been in- 
frequent in the career of the great Duke. After all 
these marvellous achievements by whujh the French 
power was restrained and Protestantism saved, polit- 
ical jealousy and personal hatred were able to de- 
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prive Marlborough of his command and all his hon- 
ors. He retired from the scene of his imperishable 
glory into private life, and when the peace of Utrecht 
was consummated, the results, though immensely im- 
portant and valuable, were less than Marlborough 
could have secured for England and the other allied 
powers. 

Mr. Edward Everett, in his celebrated oration on 
the character of Washington, sees fit to draw a com- 
parison or contrast between him and the Duke of 
Marlborough. He represents himself as standing 
before the tablet on which are inscribed the names 
of the great victories which Marlborough won, 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet. Grad- 
ually, he says, as in an ancient palimpsest, the in- 
scription disappeared, and in its place were to be 
seen the words, Avarice, Treason, Eternal Infamy. 
The peerless attitude in which Washington stands in 
history renders it unnecessary that any attempt should 
be made to raise him to a higher comparative eleva- 
tion, by hurling others down from the eminences of 
their glory. I do not care, as I have already inti- 
mated, to enter upon a consideration of the personal 
character of the Duke of Marlborough ; but I do 
not hesitate to say that, for the glory which she has 
gained in arms, England is more indebted to him 
than to any other man, except the Duke of Welling- 
ton ; and that for the preservation, in dire extremity, 
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of a great cause, which represented Hberty, IntelH- 
gence, and progress, the whole world is more in- 
debted to John, Duke of Marlborough, than to any 
man, except William, Prince of Orange. 

I have, on another occasion, before this Society, 
considered, fully and in detail, the life and career of 
William, Prince of Orange, and afterwards William 
III. of England. He is the central figure, around 
whom are grouped the extraordinary men whose 
relation to the Revolution of 1688 we have just re- 
viewed. I am confident that his true place in his- 
tory has not yet been assigned him. He was grossly 
misunderstood in his own day, and has been grossly 
misunderstood ever since. His position as a for- 
eigner in England prevented the English people 
from a full appreciation of his pre-eminent services 
and devotion. He was the object of the most bitter 
and deadly partisan hatred and persecution. The 
horse from which he fell, receiving an injury from 
which he died, was habitually toasted at Jacobite 
dinners. Dignified historians of eminent reputation 
have not failed to perpetuate slanders as to his 
personal character. The time will come when the 
world will recognize his true relation to one of the 
greatest epochs in the history of the race. 

There is one point of view in which it is eminently 
fitting that we should gratefully cherish his memory, 
especially in this centennial year, when everything 
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in relation to the development of this country has 
acquired a new significance and interest. William 
III. was pre-eminently the fi-iend and benefactor of 
the American colonies. Go to the South, and there, 
in old Virginia, is that imperishable monument to his 
wise forethought, the College of William and Mary. 
Here, in the City of New York, you have in our So- 
ciety Library the evidence of his deep interest in the 
intelligence and education of the people. Go to 
New England, and they will tell you of the depu- 
tation sent by the Massachusetts Bay Colony, in the 
person of the venerable Increase Mather, to remon- 
strate with the crown against the withdrawal of the 
charter, and the tyrannies of Sir Edmund Andros, 
and of the kindly consideration which their repre- 
sentative received from William and the extent to 
which their requests were granted. It is an interest- 
ing fact also that the Government of William III. in 
1695 vetoed the Law of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, by which witchcraft was made punishable by 
death. 

There are other evidences also of the deep 
interest which William took in the American 
colonies. When sending the astronomer Halley, of 
whom I have previously spoken, upon a scientific 
expedition to make experiments in regard to terres- 
trial magnetism, he especially directed him to call at 
his Majesty's settlements in America, and make 
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such further observations as were necessary for the 
better laying down the longitude and latitude of 
those places. He also instructed the Earl of Bella- 
mont to make provision for the education of Negroes 
and Indians under his jurisdiction. 

But these are only an insignificant portion of the 
services for which we, in common with the world, owe 
him imperishable gratitude. It is with this senti- 
ment that we have brought before ourselves these 
forms of the mighty dead by whom he was sur- 
rounded, in order that we might the better, as it were, 
" watch, fold by fold, the bracing on of his Vulcanian 
panoply, and observe with pleased anxiety the lead- 
ing forth of that chariot, which, borne on irresistible 
wheels, and drawn by steeds of immortal race, is 
to crush the necks of the mighty and sweep away the 
serried strength of armies." 

The greatest benefit, however, which he conferred 
upon these and the other colonies under his domin- 
ion remains yet to be mentioned. This was the 
establishment of the "Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts." This Society, formed 
and chartered by William III., was, during the 
colonial period, the source of incalculable blessings 
of education and religion to our original thirteen 
States ; and it continues to the present day a foun- 
tain of salutary influence to the Colonies of Great 
Britain. The formation of this Society was one of 
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the last public acts of his life. The historian of the 
Society, in concluding his work, uses the words : 
"After having rescued the Protestant religion in 
Europe and saved the Church of England here, he 
did, by this last act as it were, bequeath it to his 
American subjects as the most valuable legacy and 
greatest blessing." 

There is something very touching in the last few 
years and in the final close of the life of William. 
This period was darkened by the bitter sorrow which 
he experienced at the loss of his beloved wife. He 
suffered greatly from physical pain and infirmity, 
and found himself more and more alone — a stranger 
among a people whom he loved, and most earnestly 
desired to rule wisely and well. He pressed forward, 
however, most heroically in the accomplishment of 
the great designs which he had conceived, until his 
sudden death, a consequence of a fall from his horse. 
In view of all that he achieved for his kingdom and 
for the world, we may well apply to him the language 
of Milton in the " Samson Agonistes." He to his 
Country 

" Honor hath left and Freedom * * * 
To himself and Father's house eternal fame ; 
And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, * * * * 
But favoring and assisting to the end." 
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And to him as well as to that noble band by which 
he was surrounded, and which has furnished us with 
our theme to-night, may well be applied, for the most 
part, the words of another poet : 

" Walk lightly and with reverent tread. 
For here we are among the mighty dead : 
In arts, in arms, in letters and in verse. 
In state and church their lofty deeds rehearse. 

They softened manners, purified the laws. 
Led armies to success in Freedom's holy cause ; 
Some sat on thrones and nations bravely bore 
The waves of Revolution safely o'er. 

To them let monumental glories rise. 
And Fame's .shrill clarion pierce the skies ; 
Let the loud bells and pealing cannon's roar 
Thunder their deeds the listenine nations o'er. 
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But let us guard each prize for which they fought, 

And cherish every lesson that they taught ; 

And may the Angel of the nations pour 

The treasures they have left, from shore to shore. 

Through all the ages, till the world shall be no more. " 
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Owing to a misunderstanding with the printer, the "proof sheets " of this Address 
were not diligently compared with the author's manuscript, in consequence of which, 
several typographical and orthographical errors and a few other mistakes occur in its 
pages. As these errors were not discovered until the entire edition of the Address had 
gone through the press, the printing of an errata became necessary. It will be found 
on page 60. 
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At a meeting of tlie ISTew York Historical Society, held in its 
Hall, on Tuesday Evening, JSTovember 18th, 1 879, to celebrate the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of the Founding of the Society, the 
First Vice-President, Mr. Charles O'Oonor, presided. 

In accordance with the course observed on similar commemo- 
rative occasions, the Eev. Thomas E. Yermilye, D.T)., senior 
minister of the Reformed (Dutch) Church, New York City, at the 
recjuest of the presiding officer offered up a very impressive and 
appropriate prayer. 

Mr. O'Conor then introduced the orator of the evening, 
Frederic de Peyster, LL. D., President of the Society, who 
delivered the Anniversary Address, the subject being " The Life 
and Administration of Richard, Earl of Bellomont." 

On the conclusion of the address, Plon. Erastus Brooks, after 
some remarks, submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented to the 
President of the Society, Frederic de Peyster, Esq., LL. D., for his 
learned and able address delivered before the Society this evening, 
and that a copy be requested for publication. 

The resolution was seconded by Prof. Henry Drisler, LL. D. 
with remarks, and was adopted unanimously. 

[Extract from the Minutes.] 

[Signed] ANDREW WARNER, 

Recording Secretary. 
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LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION 



OF 



RICHARD, EARL OF BELLOMONT. 



The subject which I have chosen for mj Address, this evening, 
is a sketch of the Life and Administration of Richard, Earl of 
Bellomont, Governor of the Provinces of l^ew York, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire, imder William the Third. As the time at 
my disposal is limited, I shall be able to i-efer only to the most 
important details of Governor Bellomont's administration, confining 
my remarks principally, if not wholly, to those bearing in an espe- 
cial manner on the history of the Province of New York. 

As the first actual friend of the people and sympathizer with 
honest democratic forms of government who administered the 
affairs of this Colony under the English crown, the Earl of Bello- 
mont must ever have a strong claim to the respect and regard of 
the citizens of this State ; and, as the unflinching foe of dishonesty 
in every form, an equally strong claim to the respect and regard of 
aU impartial men. 

In the first named particular, Bellomont was in complete 
accord with the great mass of the inhabitants, then chiefly Dutch, 
or of Dutch descent. He bravely and consistently defended the 
memory of their two leaders, Leisler and Milborne, who perished on 
the scaffold, victims to the implacable hatred of a small but powerful 
clique of persons whose only thought was profit and self-aggran- 
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dizement. He likewise insisted upon justice being done to the 
memory of tliese unfortunate men, and on the restitution of their 
property to their suffering families, .although in so doing he knew 
that the hatred of those opposed to these proceedings would be 
transferred to himself. 

A marked feature of Bellomont's career was that he disdained 
to increase his fortune by affiliation or collusion with public or 
private plunderers, although at that time no province under the 
English Crown offered more abundant or safer facilities for amassing 
great wealth than the Province of Xew York. His study of the 
affairs of the Province previous to coming thither, had tended to 
convince him that the so-called aristocratic party, here, that assumed 
to influence and direct the administration of the colonial govern- 
ment, was composed principally of persons whose conduct was 
selfish in the extreme, and who jDreyed on the Colony to the great 
detriment of its material prosperity and the peace and welfare of 
its inhabitants, openly in defiance of the law. His strong and 
ever present sense of duty would not allow him, once having 
assumed office, to neglect enforcing the Acts of Parliament bearing 
on the affairs of his government, even though some of them were 
obnoxious to the people ; but he resolved to Conciliate the loyal 
and well-disposed inhabitants by a determined opposition to wrong- 
doing in every form. 

The life of such a personage cannot be devoid of interest to 
the general public, and must aiiord many valuable lessons to the 
thoughtful student of history. It is additionally interesting from 
the fact that it is more or less intimately connected with events 
that have stamped themselves indelibly upon the pages of history. 
The greatest among these was the English Revolution, which, by 
forcing the abdication of James II, and raising to the English 
throne the sagacious, brave and patriotic William, Prince of Orange, 
" dispelled all the mysteries of kingcraft and priestcraft, and 
settled monarchy on its only true basis, the rights of the people." * 

* Note to Williams's edition of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
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As we are often" enabled to gain a clearer insight to the 
character of a man by a knowledge of his family history and 
descent, I shall begin^this Address by presenting a brief genealogy 
of Governor Bellomont, and saying a few words about the Coote 
family, of which he was a distinguished representative. 

^ According to the records of the British Peerage, the family of 
Coote is of very ancient date, being able to trace its lineage back 
to Sir John Coote, a native and knight of France, who flourished, 
it is supposed, sometime in the eleventh century. This Sir John 
married the daughter and heiress of the Lord of Boys in the same 
kingdom, and had issue a son, likewise Sir John, who came over to 
England, and settled in Devonshire, where he married the daughter 
of Sir John Fortescue of that county. The descendants of this 
union contracted alliances with other families of wealth and position 
in England ; and from this source are sprung the several distin- 
guished families of later times bearing the name of Coote. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth the immediate ancestor of 
Lord Bellomont was Francis Coote, Esq., who was in the service of 
the Queen. His son. Sir Nicliolas Coote, was living in the year 
1636. Sir Nicholas had issue two sons; the elder son, Charles, his 
heir, the grandfather of the Earl of Bellomont, entered the service 
of his country as a soldier, and, as Captain of " one hundred foot," 
served in Ireland in the wars against O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. 
He subsequently became Provost Marshal of Connaught, and later, 
Vice-President of the same Province ; and in 1621, having recently 
been sworn of the Privy Council, he was created a baronet of Ireland, 
by Letters Patent dated April 2d in the same year. Some years 
previous to receiving this last honor. Sir Charles married " Dorothea, 
the younger daughter and co-heir of Hugh Cuff e,, Esq., of Cuffe's 
Woods, County Cork, Ireland, and had issue three sons, Charles, 
Chidley, and Richard." * Upon the breaking out of the Irish 
Rebellion, in 1641, he again entered the field, this time at the head 

* Burke's Extinct and Dormant Peerages of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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of one thousand men. Although he rendered himself peculiarly 
obnoxious to the inhabitants " by his sanguinary speeches at the 
council board and massacres throughout the country,"* and won a 
most unenviable reputation by the excessive severity and harshness 
with which he conducted his campaigns against the Irish, he was 
acknowledged to be a most successful military chief. One of his 
most notable military successes, was the surprising passage of 
Montrath Woods. In this daring exploit he advanced to the relief 
of the Castle of Birr at the head of thirty dismounted dragoons, 
beat off the enemy with the loss of their leader and forty men, and 
after spending forty-eight hours in the saddle, returned to camp 
without having lost a single man.f About a year later he lost his 
life in a sally from the town of Trim. At his death, his eldest son 
Charles, who held the office of Provost Marshal of Connaught — 
to which he had been appointed on the promotion of his father to 
the Presidency — succeeded to the title of Baronet. In 1645, the 
civil war being then at its height, he was made Lord President of 
Connaught, and during the ensuing ten or twelve years was actively 
engaged in warlike operations in various parts of Ireland. He was 
a staunch adherent of the " Eepublicans," and received many dis- 
tinguished marks of favor from Parliament. His principles, how- 
ever, seem to have been somewhat elastic, for when, on the death 
of Cromwell, piibUc agitation began to shape itself in favor of the 
Eestoration, he was one of the first among the parliamentary 
leaders who fell in with the current of popular opinion. Acting 
simultaneously with several other prominent parliamentarians, who 
from various motives now declared for Charles II, he made himself 
master of Galway and Athlone, and soon after took possession of 
Dublin Castle. 

A Convention favorable to the Pestoration was assembled in 
Dublin, and continued its session in defiance of the orders of the 
English Council of State. The declaration of Charles II, at Breda, 
being presented to the Convention, was accepted by acclamation ; 

* Encyclopaedia A viericana. 

\ B urke's Extinct and Dormant Peerages of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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and, amid great rejoicings, the King was proclaimed in all the large 
towns throughout Ireland. "Thus," to use the language of an 
impartial writer, " the restoration of the son in Ireland, was effected 
by the same persons who had been mainly instrumental in bringing 
his father to the block." * 

While these events were progressing. Sir f!harles Coote 
despatched a trusty messenger to the Marquess of Ormonde at 
Brussels, requesting that His Majesty be informed of his affection 
and duty, and declaring that the whole kingdom of Ireland was 
ready to receive him. The King, who knew the strength of Sir 
Charles and the importance of his support, received this declaration 
with great satisfaction ; and in return for his loyalty promised him 
an earldom, and a high military command. After the Restoration, 
the King, who, whatever were his faults, was not unfaithful to his 
friends, confirmed Sir Charles in his post of Lord President of 
Connaught, appointed him Keeper of the Castle of Athlone, 
granted him various important immunities, and raised him to the 
peerage of Ireland, under the title of the Earl of Montrath, by Letters 
Patent dated the 6th of September, 16fi0 ; this title being chosen 
in commemoration of the. famous exploit of his father, previously 
referred to. The favor of the King did not however confine itself 
to Sir Charles ; on the same day that the latter was created an Earl, 
his brother Eichard, who had likewise been active in promoting the 
Restoration, was raised to the peerage, as Baron Coote of Colooney, 
County Sligo, Ireland. 

Some twenty-five or thirty years previous to his elevation to 
the peerage, Richard Coote married Mary, the second daughter of 
Sir George St. George, Baronet, of Carrickdrumruske, County 
Leitrim, Ireland. From this union there were four children, 
Charles, Richard, Chidley, and Thomas. The first named died in 
infancy. The father, Lord Coote, died on the 10th of July, 1683. 
At his death, Richard, his eldest surviving son, inherited the 
title. 



* Ree's Encyclopedia. 
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Richard, the second Baron Coote (afterwards Earl of Bello- 
mont), was born in lfi36. Of his career during the early years of 
his life, very little is recorded. The iirst mention of him in history 
is as a member of Parliament for Dwit^vich, England, a place long 
celebrated for its famous salt springs, and supposed to have been 
the Salinse of the Romans ; and he appears to have represented 
this borough several years. 

The restoration of the Stuarts, although welcomed by the 
people as a guaranty of peace, stamped the democratic revolution 
in England as a failure, but this failure did not kill the principles 
involved. The doctrine of passive obedience to the will of the 
sovereign, zealously upheld liy the great reformei's — Luther, Cram- 
ner, Ridley, and Latimer — had received a severe blow ; and the 
right of resistance, inculcated by Calvin and Knox, had been too 
successfully tested to be forgotten. Republican principles, the 
inevitable outgrowth of this latter doctrine, which contained the 
germs of political freedom, were but temporarily stifled, and from 
motives of policy rather than fear, lay dormant during the reign of 
the second Charles. These principles, it is true, were cherished 
only by the thoughtful few; but firmly rooted in their minds, 
were destined to bear golden fruit ere the close of the century. 
Augmented by a fear, if not detestation of Catholicism, they first 
showed themselves in the English Commons, which, on three con- 
secutive occasions, passed the bill excluding the Duke of York, 
recently converted to that faith, from the succession to the throne. 
This bill, it is almost needless to say, was defeated by the action of 
the Lords and the King. Even the people were not yet ready for 
80 violent a measure ; and on the death of Charles, no opposition 
was shown by them to the succession of his brother James. 

As on the occasion of Charles II coming to the throne, so on 
the accession of James, the nation " wearied with plots and cabals," 
and heartily disgusted with the constant agitations and fears to 
which it had been made a prey during the preceding reign, " had 
run into the extreme of loyalty and subservience." The King's 
will again became the indisputed law, and by new enactments of 
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the Parliament the King's Council was vested with almost despotic 
power. Large revenues were accorded the sovereign, who was 
thus entirely relieved from that galling dependence on Parliament 
which had so effectively held his predecessor in check. Peaceful 
relations with Holland were entered upon with great earnestness 
by James, and many acts of kindness and attention were shown by 
him to his son-in-law, the S tad th older. 

The speedy suppression of the insurrection headed by the 
Duke of Monmouth, natural son of Charles II, served to strengthen 
and confirm the power of James. But he was foolish enough to 
use his opportunities to effect his own ruin. Taking advantage of 
the excitement attending the rebellion, he instituted measures 
having for their object the restoration of the Catholic religion and 
the establishment of a standing army. The fears of the nation — 
who was devoted to Protestantism — were excited, and decided 
opposition was awakened. These fears were still further increased 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by Louis XIV ; and the 
members of the Reformed Church throughout Europe shared the 
alarm of the English people. French persecution drove hundreds 
of Protestants to England for safety, and this leaven, operating 
upon the agitated nation, hastened the development of the crisis, 
that three years later was to force the King to abandon his throne. 

Despite the growing distrust of the King by the nation, James 
maintained the most friendly relations with the Stadtholder of 
Holland ; he declared he was not in sympathy with Louis in his 
harsh measures against the French Protestants, and asserted that 
the measures he had himself instituted in England, had no other 
object than the vindication of his royal prerogatives, and were 
intended as much for the benefit and security of his successor 
as for himself. 

The nobility of England, in unison on the subject of the 
protection of their rights against all encroachments, were divided 
into two great' parties. The Tories in accord with the Spiritual 
Lords may be termed the party of " divine right." The "Whigs, 
more liberal, opposed principally the encroachments of the sovereign ; 
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they accepted the spirit of the age, and may be termed the party 
of "progress." The conduct of James, who evidently no longer 
pretended to govern by the laws of the land, but according to his 
own will and pleasure, was well calculated to excite the fears of 
both parties. When, however, it became "manifest that nothing 
short of the overthrow of the Protestant Church was his ultimate 
design," the indignation of both Tories and Whigs was aroused. 

In the spring of 1688, James gave mortal offence to the clergy 
of the established Church by his second declaration of liberty of 
conscience. The doctrine of passive obedience having been found 
to work disadvantageously to the prospects of the Church, was no 
longer advocated by the bishops ; and setting the example, in their 
own persons, of resistance to the royal order, seven of their number 
refused to promulgate this declaration. For this offence they were 
imprisoned, but on trial were acquitted, greatly to the joy of the 
nation. Protestants of all sects took alarm at the conduct of the 
King. The Presbyterians, compelled by the iirmness evinced by 
the seven bishops of the Church of England to acknowledge that 
they were wrong in accusing that Church of a leaning towards 
Catholicism, joined with it in the struggle for the preservation of 
the State and the Protestant religion. To this large and important 
element were united all opposed to James, whatever their party or 
denomination. 

Up to this time relief had been looked for by the Protestants 
only from the succession to the throne of their co-religionist, Mary, 
the elder daughter of James, and wife of Prince William of Orange, 
then Stadtholder of Holland. But even in this patient hope they 
seemed destined to disappointment, for, on the 10th of June, 1688, 
the King's second wife, Mary of Modena, like himself a Catholic, 
gave birth to a son. There were many who looked upon the 
new-born Prince of Wales as a supposititious child ; and, as may 
be imagined, this belief, although without any other foundation 
than a deep-seated distrust of James, tended to increase the outcry 
against him. 

Both parties of the aristocracy and all branches of the Protes- 
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tant church now concurred in the belief that nothing but revolution 
could save the religion and liberties of England : and in the 
husband of the Princess Mary was discerned one competent to act 
as the deliverer of the nation. Several English gentlemen betook 
themselves to Holland on various pretences, but really with the 
design of influencing the Prince of Orange to secure his wife's suc- 
cession. Private negociations were also entered into with "William, 
through Gilbert Burnet, afterward Bishop of Salisbury. A powerful 
reason urged why William should interest himself in the project, 
was that it promised protection to Holland by preventing the union 
or alliance between England and France which must follow the 
overthrow of the Church of England.* It was finally decided to 
invite "William to come over to England ; he demurred at first, but 
finally yielded, upon being assured that his wife had readily 
promised to surrender the supreme authority to him in the event of 
her reaching the throne. 

Arrangements for the invasion of England were speedily per- 
fected, and a succession of fortunate circumstances enabled "William 
to land at Torbay, in the south of England, on the 5th day of 
November, 1688. f Englishmen of rank and influence now hastened 
to join him, and his march to London was one continuous ovation. 

At the time of the accession of James II to the throne. Lord 
Coote quitted England for the Continent, where he remained 
for several years. The important services rendered by his family 
to Charles II, made him well known at court, and his prolonged 
absence was remarked. Displeased and possibly disturbed by it, 
for the King knew that he was a staunch protestant, James issued 
an order on the 22d of ISTovember, 1687, peremptorily command- 
ing his return under pain of proscription. Thus admonished, Lord 
Coote came back to England the same year, and the following year 
entered Parliament. 

A prominent "Whig, Lord Coote was one of ihe principal 
leaders in the movement to establish the Protestant succession; 

* Trevor's Life of William III. 

\ Clavis Calendaria. Vol. II, p. 229. 
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and when it became known that the Prince of Orange had accepted 
the invitation of the bishop's and nobles to come into England, he 
was among the first who hastened to welcome him. WiUliam 
received him cordially, and immediately appointed him to a position 
near his person. A few weeks after William and Mary were seated 
on the throne, he was appointed Treasurer and Receiver General to 
the Queen. Pleasing in person and manner, sensible and honest, 
he became a warm personal friend of the King. In consequence 
he incurred the severe displeasure of James, now a fugitive in 
Ireland, and on the assembling of the Jacobite Parliament at Dublin, 
he was attainted. Being an Irish peer this was a serious matter, 
as it involved the confiscation of whatever property he possessed 
in Ireland. On the other liand, this mark of the fallen monarch's 
displeasure served to increase the regard in which he was held by 
William ; and in evidence of this he was created Earl of Bellomont, 
by Royal Letters issued on the 2d of November, 1689 ; he also 
received other and more substantial marks of the royal favor. 
Early in the year 1695, William thought fit to name the Earl 
of Bellomont to be Grovernor of IS'ew York. At this period affairs 
in the American colonies were in a most unsatisfactory condition 
to the English government. The alarming increase of piracy, 
which threatened to drive all commerce from the seas, and an 
" unlawful trade in fraud of the acts of Navigation and Plantations, 
infinitely prejudicial to England," were two of the most serious 
evils, and called for immediate repression. The presence at New 
York, "a place remarkably infected with those two dangerous 
diseases," of a Governor of an unusually strong will and honesty of 
character, was imperatively demanded. In this emergency the 
King settled upon his trusted friend Bellomont, who more than any 
one about him he felt confident possessed the necessary requisites 
for filling this important position. In notifying Bellomont of his 
appointment, William remarked that " he thought him a Man of 
Resolution and Integrity, and with those qualifications more likely 
than any other he could think of to put a stop to that illegal Trade, 
and to the growth of Piracy ; for which reason he made choice of 
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him for that Government, and for the same reason intended to put 
the Government of New England into his hands." 

To appreciate fully the true condition of the Northern American 
colonies at the time of Bellomont's appointment — which is desirable 
in order to comprehend cori-ectly the magnitude of the task 
entrusted to him — it is necessary to glance at the causes that dur- 
ing the preceding fifty years or more had been actively at work in 
developing this condition. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the intolerance 
and covetousness of the Puritan settlers in America had nearly cost 
Holland her colony on the Hudson Kiver, Cromwell having been 
induced, through the representations of the aggressive New 
Englanders, to take steps to conquer New Netherland. Although 
the Treaty of 1653 interfered with this project — the Protector in 
this Treaty admitting the territorial rights of the Dutch — it did so 
for a short time only. When- Charles II was restored to the 
English throne,.the boundary lines between New England and New 
Netherland were still unsettled. In 1662, Connecticut secured a 
patent from the English government, conveying to it a large por- 
tion of the province occupied by the Dutch ; and to enforce this 
unjust grant even went so far as to send troops to drive out the 
inhabitants and take possession. 

The enmity to the Dutch was not, however, confined to the 
English in America. The British government, jealous of the com- 
mercial success of Holland, passed the most stringent laws prohibit- 
ing foreign vessels trading with the English colonies. These laws 
failed to produce the desired result in America, and finally it was 
determined to usurp New Netherland. 

At the instigation of the Earl of Clarendon, then Prime 
Minister, Charles II, in 1664, granted to his brother James, the 
Duke of York, a large portion of American territory including 
New Netherland, to which, as is well known, he had not the 
faintest shadow of a rightful claim. At this time the Duke of 
York was Chief Director of the British East India Company, and 
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was desirous of pushing its interests* against the rival Dutch Com- 
pany ; he was also Lord High Admiral of England, and as such had 
supreme command of the British Navy. 

The unwearied industry and patient endurance of the Dutch 
had enabled them to gain possession of such an important foreign 
trade, that the English were obliged to bestir themselves in order 
to master this successful rivalry. Public sentiment in Great Bri- 
tain had been assiduously worked up to a hatred of the Dutch, and 
at last Parliament prayed the King to take measures " to redress the 
wrongs done to His Majesty by the subjects of the United Pro- 
vinces." * Here was an opportunity for the young and ambitious 
Duke of York. War seemed imminent ; but without waiting for 
the storm to burst, James who found his arbitrary measures in 
pushing the interests of the English Company " twarted by vessels 
of war belonging to the Dutch Eepublic, secretly despatched a 
squadron under Sir Robert Holmes, to make reprisals on the Hol- 
landers, who had, he believed, broken the treaty they had entered 
into with the English." f Holmes proceeded directly to Africa, 
and after some success against the Dutch settlements on the coast, 
returned to England. Thence with a fleet consisting of four ves- 
sels of war, having on board the Commissioners appointed by the 
Duke of York under authority of the Privy Council, and a force 
of four hundred and iifty soldiers, he sailed to North America, 
leaving Portsmouth, England, early in May, 1664 ; and arrived at 
Boston, " after a tedious voyage of ten weeks.":|: By the middle 
of August, the English, in imposing- force, presented themselves be- 
fore New Amsterdam. It was madness for the Dutch inhabitants 
to think of defending the city, as the Fort had been constructed 
solely with a view to protecting them from an inland attack, and 
was useless against ships of war. Besides this, the Dutch fleet was 
absent from the North American waters, and its succor could not 
be expected. The regular attacking force. of English, which alone 
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outnumbered the Dutch garrison, was largely increased by aux- 
iliaries from Connecticut and the eastern end of Long Island, a 
number of whom were savages.* 

The brave old Stuyvesant mustered his small force, and pre- 
pared for the defence ; but the people of the city, more prudent 
though no less brave, finally persuaded him that it was his duty to 
surrender, and the veteran was forced to yield, although he sorrow- 
fully declared he " had much rather be carried out dead."f 

Colonel Eichard Nicolls, who was the Duke's companion in 
exile, and had come over in the expedition commanded by Sir Eobert 
Holmes and Sir Robert Carr, as Deputy Governor of the new 
Province, now assumed the administration of affairs : he re-named 
the city "New York," in honor of his royal master, and later, 
having subjected Fort Orange, up the Hudson, gave to that place 
the name of " Albany," after a Scotch title of James. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into details regarding the rule 
of the Duke of York in the newly acquired province. Towards 
the close of the year 1664, the City of ISTew York was incorporated. 
The Governor and Council exercised almost despotic sway through- 
out the province, the inhabitants of which had nothing approxi- 
mating even to political liberty. Harshness was the rule of the 
administration, and grinding taxation the method resorted to to 
enslave the people. 

In 16Y2 the States of Holland and Zealand raised William, 
Prince of Orange, to the ofiice of Stadtholder. Louis XIV now 
sought to inflame the ambition of William by offering to make 
him sovereign of the United Provinces under French and English 
protection ; but the latter was proof against these offers ; and to 
the remarks of the English ambassadors, that if he rejected them 
he would behold the ruin of his country, he replied : " I have 

* James W. Gerard. 

f Dunlap's Hist, of the New Netherlands, Province of New York and State of 
New York, to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
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thought of a means to avoid beholding the ruin of my country to 
die in the last ditch." * 

At length Charles II, urged on by the King of France, opened 
hostilities against the Dutch. The opportunity now presenting 
itself to reconquer New Netherland, which had been so unjustly 
seized by the English, in 1664, the Dutch despatched a squadron 
of five war ships, under the brave commodores Benkes and Evert- 
sen, to New York. On arriving in the bay, Benkes and Evertsen 
sent a formal demand for the surrender of the city ; and on the 
30th of July, Captain Manning, in command of the English gar- 
rison of the Fort, surrendered to the Dutch fleet without striking a 
blow. Having taken possession the conquerers changed the name 
of the city to " New Orange," and appointed Captain Anthony 
Colve — who came over with the expedition — Governor. The 
greater part of the population being Dutch, the new regime was 
heartily welcomed ; and the officers and magistrates of the Province 
willingly took the oath of allegiance to the States General and the 
Prince of Orange. 

The wonderful successes of the intrepid Dutch admirals, De 
Euyter and Tromp, eventually compelled the English to withdraw 
their fleets from the coast of Holland, where they seemed to obtain 
the least permanent advantage ; and as they retreated, the coura- 
geous Dutch went so far as to follow in pursuit. The people of 
England were maddened by these inglorious proceedings, and a 
strong feeling grew up against the French alliance, it being openly 
asserted that Louis was using the English for the gratification of 
his own ambitious designs. Another circumstance that greatly 
influenced public opinion in favor of peace, was the frightful 
ravages made by the privateers of Zealand upon the English mer- 
chant marine. Added to this, Spain and Norway, taking alarm at 
the plan of conquest pursued by the French monarch, assumed a 
threatening attitude. Ever zealous of their commercial prosperity, 
and foreseeing that in the event of a war with these powers, their 

* Davies History of Holland. 
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trade must inevitably be transferred to the United Provinces, the 
people of England became so strongly opposed to the continuance 
of hostilities, that Parliament refused to vote further supplies, com- 
plained of the French alliance, and advised peace. 

Charles II reluctantly yielded to the suggestions of Parliament, 
and calling Sir William Temple from his retirement, deputed him 
to arrange a treaty of peace with the Marquis del Fresno, the 
Spanish ambassador, who had been empowered by the States to act 
in their name. The treaty was signed at Westminster, on the 9th 
of February, 1674, and was considered by the Dutch greatly to 
their advantage, despite the fact that it cost them a war indemnity 
to England of two million guilders, and all the British territory 
they had conquered during hostihties. New York thus fell back 
under the English flag, and passed again into the possession of the 
Duke of York. On the 31st of October, 167-4, Governor Colve 
formally resigned the Territory to " Edmund Andross, Seigneur of 
Saumarez," who had been appointed Governor. 

A circumstance occurred during the first year of the reoccu- 
pation of New York by the English, which though slight in itself, 
was in some degree the precursor of the important though unhappy 
events that took place about fifteen years later, the settlement of 
the animosities growing out of which, formed so difficult a part of 
the labors of the administration of the Earl of Bellomont. This 
circumstance arose from the Duke of York recommending the 
Rev. Nicholas Yan Eensaellaer "to be Minister of one of the 
Dutch churches in New York or New Albany when a vacancy shall 
happen."* Mr. Van Rensaellaer, it seems, chose a church in 
Albany, and went thither to assume his duties. At the same time he 
laid claim to a large tract of land extending " twenty-four miles 
upon Hudson's River and as many on each side."f He was un- 
successful in making good his claim to this land, being defeated in 
the courts by Kiliau Yan Rensaellaer. The congregation of the 
Dutch church at Albany refused to receive him as their minister 

* Duke of York to Governor Andros, 23 July, 1674. 
f History of New York, by Chief Justice Smith. 
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on the ground that he was ordained to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church ; and as Mr. Van Rensaellaer persisted in his claims and 
assumptions, they put forward tlieir pastor, Dominic Niewenhuyt, 
as their champion. Governor Andros, of course, as in duty bound, 
supported the claims of the clergyman recommended by his master, 
and Dominic Niewenhuyt -was subjected to great annoyance by 
being obliged to make frequent visits to IS^ew York to confer with 
the authorities. The magistrates and the people of Albany sym- 
pathized warmly with Ni^wenhuyt, and went so far as to imprison 
Yan Eensaellaer, for " dubious words " uttered in one of his ser- 
mons. By order of Andros, however, he was released, and a suit 
for false imprisonment was brought against the magistrates who 
had been concerned in his arrest, they being held in £5000 bail. One 
of these magistrates, named Jacob Leisler, more bold than the rest, 
refused to give bail, and in consequence was imprisoned. But the 
people of Albany persisted in upholding the action of their ma- 
gistrates, and finally the suit was abandoned. 

This successful protest of the Dutch Protestants against the 
policy of the Duke of York, doubtless prompted the inhabitants of 
the Province to the steps which resulted in the establishment of the 
provisional government under Leisler, in 1689-90. 

The prominence subsequently gained by Leisler in the affairs of 
the Province, warrants a reference to his career, which I venture to 
present in a few words. 

On the 27th of April, 1660, the ship " Otter " left Holland for 
New JSTetherland, having on board some fifty passengers, sixteen of 
whom were soldiers in the service of the Dutch "West India Com- 
pany. One of these soldiers was a young G-erman named Jacob 
Loyselei" or Leisler, who was registered as from " Francfort." * 
The inducements to engage in trade at that early period were 
peculiarly tempting to young men of energy and ambition; and 
yielding to them, Leisler ere long, gave up his military career and 
entered the employment of Pieter Cornelisen Yanderveen, a pros- 
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perouB Dutch merchant of that day, who was the principal pro- 
jector of the first three-masted vessel known to have been built in 
the Colony. 

The death of Yanderveen took place in 1661, and his large 
estate passed into the hands of his young and childless widow, who 
was the daughter of G-overt Loockermans, a wealthy fur-trader and 
shipowner, who came to this colony in 1633. Elsie Tymen Van- 
derveen was born in Hanover Square, her father at the time residing 
in and owning one of the handsomest and best houses in the city. 
On the death of her husband she continued his business, as was the 
custom of the day, and Leisler, who had now risen to a responsible 
position in Vanderveen's store, was entrusted with the management 
of affairs. Finally, an attachment having sprung up between the 
comely young widow . and the soldierly young clerk, they were mar- 
ried, Leisler thus becoming a wealthy merchant. He appears to 
have been a person of more than ordinary consideration in the 
Colony from a very early period. In 1674, during the administration 
of Governor Colve, he was appointed one of the Commissioners for 
the forced loan ; and in Governor Dongan's time was one of the 
Commissioners of a Court of Admiralty. Several years latter he 
purchased for the Huguenots the tract called New Rochelle. Dur- 
ing a voyage to Europe, in 1678, he had the misfortune to be cap- 
tured by the Turks, but obtained his release by the payment of some 
two thousand " pieces of eight," at five shillings each. 

We have just seen that he was once a magistrate of Albany, 
and prominently connected with the Dutch Church in that city. 
At a later period he was a resident of New York; and at the 
breaking out of the revolution, in 1689, commanded one of the local 
militia companies. Few residents of the city were more popular, 
and it was to him the people looked for leadership when they rose 
to hold the Province for the officers of William III. 

As shown by the baptismal records, Leisler had seven children. 
The eldest of these, Mary, became the wife of Jacob Milbome, 
who was associated with Leisler in the provisional government of 
New York, in 1689-91, and who finally perished with him on the 
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scaffold. The third child, Jacob Leisler, Jr., distinguished himself 
by his persistent and successful endeavors to secure the reversal of 
the decree of attainder on his father and brother-in-law; and 
notwithstanding his youth, was an important figure in the affairs of 
the Colony in his day. 

When the Duke of York came to the throne, his interest in 
the Province of New York suffered no diminution, although the 
welfare of the Province can hardly be said to have been advanced 
thereby. One of his first acts was to disapprove of the Charter of 
Privileges which he had granted shortly before, but which he now 
refused to confirm, deeming its provisions too liberal, and fearing 
they might curtail some of his own rights. One beneficent measure, 
however, did receive his sanction. This was the granting to the 
City of ISTew York, in 1686, of the " Dongan Charter," so-called 
from the fact that it was obtained mainly through the influence of 
Governor Dongan. 

The alarm caused throughout Europe by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685, eventually spread to America. In 
New York, fears were entertained that the Catholic King of 
England, who seemed to be quietly instituting measures for the 
revival of Catholicity at home, would possibly instruct Governor 
Dongan, likewise a Catholic, to establish that religion in the 
Province over which he governed. A further cause for dissatisfaction 
in New York was afforded by the consolidation of all the English 
Provinces north of the fortieth degree of latitude (with the exception 
of Pennsylvania) under one government. This measure was resolved 
on by James, chiefly as an effective means to check the growing 
influence of New France (as Canada was then called), which was 
regarded with extreme jealousy by the English. 

This compulsory union of New York and Massachusetts under 
one governor, was extremely distasteful to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the former Province, between whom and the people of New 
England there had always existed a somewhat serious rivalry. As 
Protestants, however, their angry feelings were somewhat mollified 
by the appointment of Sir Edmund Andros — a member of the 
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Church of England — to. administer the government of the united 
provinces. 

The continued efforts of James to force the Catholic faith 
upon the Enghsh people, culminated, as is well known, in the Eevo- 
lution 1688-9, which led to his abdication and the election of 
William and Mary as his successors. 

On the accession of the Prince of Orange to the throne, the 
Protestants in ISTew York and New England, comprising nearly the 
entire population, were greatly alarmed lest the officers holding 
their commissions from James, and the adherents of that monarch 
in gereral might attempt to maintain his authority in the American 
colonies, to the exclusion of that of the newly elected sovereigns. 
To anticipate any action towards such a design, and for the pur- 
pose of holding the colonies in safety until the arrival of the prop- 
erly accredited officers from King William, a popular uprising took 
place. In ISTew England a Committee of Safety was organized, and 
under its order Sir Edmund Andros, the Governor of the Colony, 
whose headquarters were at Boston, was seized and imprisoned. In 
New York, where the great body of the people were Dutch, the 
elevation of a Dutch prince to the English throne was hailed with 
undisguised delight. Moreover, being heartily sick of the continued 
outrages perpetrated upon them during the administrations of the 
English Governors, who had little regard for their rights, they 
naturally looked upon their countryman, Prince William, as their 
heaven-sent deliverer. 

Without the shedding of a drop of blood, the City of New 
York was placed in the hands of the militia. The Captains com- 
manding the several companies, were fortunately men of wealth, 
character and influence, and so controlled the people that no overt 
acts were committed. Lieutenant-Governor Nicholson, who resided 
in New York, finding himself powerless to maintain his authority, 
left the nominal administration of affairs in the hands of his Coun- 
cillors, Philipse, Yan Cortlandt and Bayard, and sailed for England. 

Before his departure, however, the militia had made them- 
selves masters of the Fort. Having gone thus far, the need of a 
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leader became apparent. The militia and the people in general, 
unanimously settled on Captain Jacoh Leisler as the person for this, 
position ; and, in accordance with their desires, he assumed the 
leadership. Almost his first act was to call a convention of citizens, 
which met on the 26th of June, 1689. This body was composed 
of men of representative character, a number of whom were resi- 
dents of the neighboring towns. A Committee of Safety was or- 
ganized, which appointed Leisler " Captain of the Fort," and sub- 
sequently "Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Province." 

It is needless to add that Leisler was immensely popular, and 
that this popularity greatly simplified his early labors. The Dutch 
residents of the Province had the greatest confidence in his abilities, 
and had little if any fault to find with the measures he adopted. 
On the other hand, he was an object of hatred to the officers of 
James, and to their aristocratic English and Dutch friends. 

Leisler called to his assistance in the provisional government 
an old friend and former business associate named Jacob Milborne, 
whom he appointed Secretary of the Province. These two per- 
sons, aided by a Council, administered the government of the 
Province about two years ; and the impartial historian must admit 
that whatever faults may be ascribed to them, disloyalty to King 
William was not among the number. 

In the early part of the spring of 1691, Colonel Sloughter, 
who had been commissioned Governor of New York, in January, 
1690, arrived at his post. He immediately published his Commis- 
sion, and sent a command to Leisler to deliver up the Fort. This 
order reached Leisler several hours after sundown, but regarding it 
as a violation of military rule to give up a fortified place during 
the night, he refused compliance. The next morning, however, 
he sent a letter to the new Governor, formally relinquishing the 
Fort. Colonel Sloughter was deeply angered at this delay, and 
gave orders for the immediate arrest of Leisler and his principal 
followers. Their trial speedily followed, and as they were found 
guilty of treason, sentence of death was passed upon them. An 
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appeal from this verdict and sentence was sent to the King, but be- 
fore a reply could reacb New York, Slougbter was prevailed on to 
sign the death-warrants of Leisler and Milborne, and they were 
accordingly publicly executed on the ITth day of May, 1691. 

Governor Sloughter did not long survive this political tragedy. 
He was taken suddenly ill on the 21st of July following, and died 
on the 23d. 

Sloughter was succeeded by Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, under 
whom the affairs of the Province became still more perplexing to 
the Home Government. The ill-feeling between the Dutch and 
English residents, always more or less bitter, was intensified by the 
execution of Leisler and Milborne, who were now quite generally 
regarded as heroes and martyrs. Strong efforts were made to have 
justice done to the memory of the unfortunate men, and to cause 
the restoration to their families of their confiscated property ; and 
for this purpose Jacob Leisler, Jr., the promising son of the 
executed Lieutenant-Governor, was sent to England to endeavor to 
influence the Home Government. Another cause of trouble was 
persistent violation of the Acts of Trade, which, though secretly 
and quite successfully evaded in the neighboring provinces, were 
disregarded almost openly and without scruple,., by the Dutch in 
IS^ew York. The consequence was a serious falling oif in the 
revenue — a most unpalatable fact for the Lords of Trade. 

But the most alarming evil, was the aid and comfort afforded 
to pirates by many of the well-to-do citizens of New York, and 
connived at, it was said, even by the officers of the Colonial 
government. 

The origin of piracy dates back to the dawn of commercial 
enterprise. In the century preceding the Christian era, the evil 
had attained the most gigantic proportions. The freebooters were 
masters of four hundred cities, and had at their command a thou- 
sand well-manned galleys. So boldly, successfully, and extensively 
did they carry out their depredations, that the prosperity of imperial 
Rome became seriously jeopardized. The extirpation of this mon- 
strous evil became an urgent necessity, and to no less a personage 
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than the great Pompey was entrusted the task. Armed with almost 
absohite authority in the Mediterranean, and with a large army and 
powerful fleet at his command, he eventually succeeded in accom- 
plishing this important labor. This blow may be said to have 
almost paralyzed piracy for about fourteen centuries. The growth 
of trade with the East and West Indies consequent on the brilliant 
discoveries of the daring navigators Oolombus, Diaz, and de Gama, 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, again awakened the 
cupidity of evil men, and piracy was revived and prosecuted as a 
"royal road" to fortune. In the seventeenth century, its magni- 
tude and extent excited the gravest alarm throughout the commer- 
cial world. The practice of issuing commissions to private vessels 
of war was common among the nations of Europe in this century. 
The commanders of these "privateers" were not, however, over- 
scrupulous in their regard for the rights of commerce ; and although 
for a time they generally limited their depredations to the merchant- 
ships of the enemy, they soon came to regard all vessels engaged in 
commerce as their legitimate prey. 

During the progress of hostilities with France, England had 
not hesitated to follow the example of other nations in granting 
commissions to private vessels of war. The commanders of many 
of these "privateers" encouraged by the success which attended 
the reckless and daring men who, acknowledging allegiance to no 
flag, preyed indiscriminately on all commerce ; and observing the 
singular immunity from interference and punishment which they 
enjoyed, concluded to follow their example. Breaking away from 
the restraint of their commissions, they now waged war on all 
vessels that promised booty, not even exempting those sailing under 
the flag of their own country. 

The effect upon commerce of this course, which so largely 
increased the number of freebooters, and covered the high seas 
with piratical craft, was most disastrous : trade in both hemispheres 
was almost paralyzed ; and England, ever a trading nation, was 
threatened whith the loss of that which has been aptly compared 
to her life-blood. This alarming state of affairs became still worse 
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from a threat of reprisals made by the Grand Mogul, who had lost, 
through the depredations of English pirates, several richly laden 
vessels, among them one in particular freighted with valuable 
presents for the holy city — Mecca. 

The American colonies were a favorite resort for the English 
pirates for several reasons, but principally owing to the sense of 
security enjoyed, and the ease with which provisions were obtained. 
It was well-known that several of the most notorious pirates had 
originally sailed from New York with commissions as privateers ; 
and it was even rumored that the oflBcers of the Crown had connived 
at piracy. It is evident that in those days the people of the Colonies 
felt no very great antagonism to either pirates or piracy. Many of 
the freebooters plundered in foreign parts, and their victims were 
frequently infidel Moors, or hated French, Spanish, or Portuguese 
traders. The advantages derived from a connection with these 
ocean plunderers were almost too great to be despised ; wherever 
the freebooters touched, from Maine to Virginia, they were gene- 
rally sure of being tolerated — at least till they had disposed of some 
of their plunder and obtained supplies. In commercial New York, 
their foreign gold was ever welcome. But, large as was the supply, 
it did not suffice. More than one of the wealthy merchants of the 
city freighted vessels with rum, tobacco, and munitions of war, and 
despatched them to the haunts of the pirates, where these com- 
modities readily sold at an enormous profit. This was not all. 
Many of the pirates at the places visited, having acquired sufficient 
wealth to meet their desires, abandoned their bloody pursuit and 
returned to civilization in the homeward-bound merchant vessels, 
paying round sums for their passages. 

The looseness of morals in this respect in the American colonies 
— and, particularly in New York — at last aroused attention in 
England, and the government resolved to take some decisive action 
against the growing evil. At this time the Leislerites in England — 
among whom was Jacob Leisler, Jr., the son of the executed Gov- 
ernor — were making strong efforts to secure the removal of Governor 
Fletcher, whose close afiiliation with and willing subservience to 
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the aristocratic party in New York, seriously retarded the attempts 
of the friends of Leisler and Milborne to secure justice to the 
memory of these political martyrs, or to obtain for their families 
the restitution of their confiscated property. They had already 
failed in their attempt to secure Fletcher's removal on charges of 
misappropriation of the public money and general malfeasance in 
office, but these charges had not been treated seriously by the Lords 
of Trade, in whose mind the valuable services rendered by Fletcher 
in the war with the French in Canada, were still fresh. 

Availing themselves of the public sentiment against free- 
booting, the Leislerites now accused Fletcher of complicity with 
pirates. All that they urged against him seemed to have a strong 
basis in fact, and it was finally decided by the authorities that the 
interests of the public service demanded his recall. 

Never was the need for an honest and able person to admin- 
ister the government of New York greater than at that period. 
The tasks which such a person would be called upon to perform 
were those which demanded uncommon ability as well as unques- 
tioned integrity. The differences between the two factions of the 
Province required to be healed. The Acts of Trade were to be 
rigidly enforced. Pii-acy was to be suppressed. Besides these 
labors the Indians were to be conciliated and the French watched. 

The King fully realized the importance of the trust and finally 
decided to appoint in the place of Fletclicr, the Earl of Bellomont, 
whom, as I have stated, he regarded as the fittest person about him 
for undertaking such responsible duties. In 1695 he indicated his 
choice to the Lords of Trade, who, without delay, confirmed Bello- 
mont. The several commissions and instructions were, however, 
not laid before the King until the early part of April, 1697. On 
the 18th day of June following, having been duly approved, they 
were sealed with the great seal. On the 1st of July, in the same 
year. Captain John Nanfan — a cousin of the wife of the Earl of 
Bellomont — was appointed Lieutenant-Grovernor. 

No sooner was it known that the Earl of Bellomont had been 
appointed to this important post, than his house in Dover street, 
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London, was besieged by all those who had interests to conserve in 
New York. Among the number was " Colonel Robert Livingston, 
a Man of considerable Estate and fair Reputation who has several 
Employments in that Province ;"* he had frequent access to the 
Earl " as well upon the account of the publick affairs there as of 
several matters which he had then depending before the Council 
and at the Treasury."! 

In conversation with Colonel Livingston, the Earl mentioned 
piracy, which he regretted had received such encouragement in 
New York. Livingston assured him that there was good ground 
for complaint on this score ; and gave it as his opinion that if 
effectual measures for the supjjression of this nefarious business 
were not promptly instituted, the evil would increase to such a de- 
gree and involve so many persons, that its mastery would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible. 

At a subsequent interview with the Earl, Livingston spoke of 
a Captain William Kidd, " lately come from New York in a sloop 
of his own upon the account of trade,":]: and recommended him to 
the Earl ae a bold, honest, and skilful mariner, who " knew most of 
the men who had been abroad Roving, and divers who had lately 
gone out ; and likewise had some knowledge of places where they 
usually made their Rendez-vous ;"§ he also said that he believed 
Kidd would undertake to seize these freebooters if placed in com- 
mand of one of the King's ships of war. 

It was not at all improbable that an experienced and daring 
commander such as was Kidd, " well acquainted with all the haunts 
of the pirates who prowled between the Cape of Good Hope and 
the Straits of Malacca"! would be able to cope successfully with 
the pirates of the Indian Ocean. It was known that few of the 
piratical craft were large, and that the pirates were not in the habit 
of uniting for common defence. Bellomont was not slow to per- 
ceive the advantages of such an expedition. The suppression of 
piracy in the Eastern seas would greatly simplify the task of breaking 

* Kidd, t Kidd. t Kidd. § Kidd. 

II Macaulay's Hist, of England. 
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it up in the American Colonies, whither the freebooters oftener 
resorted to dispose of than to secure plunder. He accordingly lost 
no time in laying the project before the King. 

Just at that time it happened that all the King's ships fit for 
service were employed in the war with France. There was also a 
marked scarcity of seamen, and to keep the navy fairly manned, 
required the employment of every imaginable means, including the 
constant use of the press-gang. 

The King not feeling authorized to act on the suggestion of 
Bellomont, referred the project to the Admiralty, who received it 
lukewarmly and " raised difficulties," to quote the expressive language 
of Macaulay, " such as are perpetually raised by public boards when 
any deviation for the better or for the worse from the established 
course of proceeding is proposed."*' The fact that the carrying 
out of the scheme would necessitate the expenditure of a large sum 
of money, was, however, the chief reason for its being finally rejected. 

On learning that the Admiralty would not touch the project, 
Livingston, who seemed determined to carry it into effect, made a 
second proposition to Bellomont. This was that a private vessel 
of war should be fitted out and duly licensed and commissioned to 
proceed against the French and the pirates. According to the 
testimony of Bishop Burnet, the King looked with favor on this 
second project, the carrying out of which it was estimated would 
cost about £6000, and signified his willingness to subscribe one 
third of the sum. Captain Kidd had meanwhile been presented to 
the Earl by Livingston. There is some authority for the belief that 
Kidd was coerced by threats into accepting the command of the 
proposed expedition, but the weight of testimony goes to show that 
Kidd not only freely lent his aid to the affair, but even joined with 
Livingston in subscribing one-fifth of the estimated cost. 

At this juncture the King withdrew his offer on the groimd of 
pecuniary embarrassment. Some delay ensued in consequence, but 
Bellomont finally succeeded in interesting his friends the Duke of 

/lisi. of England. Vol. V. 
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Shrewsbury, the Earl of Rumney, the Earl of Oxford Lord High 
Admiral of England, Lord Chancellor Somers, and Sir Edmond 
Harrison a wealthy merchant, who together aided him in making 
up his subscription to four-fifths, Livingston and Kidd, it being 
remembered, having already taken a fifth. 

Macaulay states, in his History of England, that the negocia- 
tions which resulted in the fitting out of this expedition, were 
conducted between Bellomont and his friends, after the former had 
reached America. This is clearly an error into which the eminent 
historian fell, from a belief that Bellomont must have proceeded to 
America as soon as he received his appointment as (xovernor of N"ew 
York ; when the facts are, that although named to the position 
early in 1695, he did not receive his commission iintil the summer 
of 1697, and did not arrive i-n New York until the spring of 1698. 

On the 10th of October, 1695, articles of agreement were 
drawn up in London, between the Earl of Bellomont, Mr. Living- 
ston, and C!aptain Kidd. Bellomont took it on himself to procure 
from the King or the Lords of the Admiralty, the necessary com- 
missions empowering Kidd to act against all pirates. In the agree- 
ment it was stipulated that all prizes taken from the French should 
be disposed of in the usual way directed by law ; but that all cap- 
tures from pirates should be sold for the benefit of the owners and 
crew, twenty-five per cent, of the gross proceeds going to the crew 
in lieu of pay, the remaining Seventy-five per cent, to be divided 
between Bellomont, Livingston, and Kidd, in proportion to their 
contributions.'" 

It is noteworthy that the names of the gentlemen who aided 
Bellomont in raising the amount of his subscription do not figure 
in the agreement ; nor indeed do these gentlemen appear to have 
any knowledge of Kidd, nor interest in the undertaking, beyond 
their private and friendly aid to Bellomont. It is possible, though, 
that Bellomont may have promised to remunerate them by a share 
of the profits ; in which case, the affair, to them, was a purely 

* Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York, Vol. VI, p. 762. 
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speculative one ; moreover, having the sanction of the King, it could 
not have appeared in the least degree objectionable or illegal. 

Thus began that unfortunate connection between Bellomont 
and Kidd, which was destined to cast a temporary but deep shadow 
over the honest Earl, and to bring the adventurous Captain to an 
ignominious death upon the scaffold. 

The name of Kidd has come down to us as that of a most vil- 
lainous sea-robber, and is linked with harrowing tales of bloodshed 
and murder, and legends of untold wealth ; and the reputed con- 
cealment by burial of much of this ill-gotten gain at various places 
along the Atlantic coast from Maine to Delaware, has for years 
dazzled the imaginations and depleted the purses of the credulous. 

It is certain, however, that the epithet " Prince of Pirates," 
and others of similar character, so freely bestowed on Kidd, never 
rightfully belonged to him. His reputation among all but a few 
careful students of history is based mainly on the ballads — or con- 
fused recollections of them — which commemorate in most wretched 
rhyme his alleged misdeeds and exploits. But the ballads alone are 
not entirely responsible for the false ideas which came down to us 
in regard to him. At the time of his arrest, party feeling ran no 
less high and bitter than in our own day. The political enemies of 
the noblemen who were concerned in aiding Bellomont in fitting 
out the expedition commanded by Kidd, availed themselves of 
Kidd's misconduct, to assail all who lent him their support and 
countenance, seeking by this means to secure their downfall. In 
the prosecution of this design, Kidd's deeds, or rather misdeeds, 
were greatly magnified, often largely at the expense of truth. 

An examination of the leading events in the life of Kidd, will 
convince the dispassionate enquirer, that he was not the evil and 
abandoned character he is so generally regarded ; and as I feel 
that the citizens of this community, in which he was once a res- 
pected and representative resident, can not be indifferent to his 
history, I venture to present, in the briefest manner possible, a few 
of the leading facts therein. 
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Born in Scotland,* about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, William Kidd was the son of a clergyman— a fact which of 
itself would be sufficient to convince some wiseacres that he could 
come to no good end. His father, John Kidd, belonged to the 
Scottish Non-Conformists, and was a man of great piety and strong 
religious convictions, who testified his regard for principle by sub- 
mitting to "the torture of the boot"— a most cruel ordeal— dying 
on the 14th of August, 16T9. William Kidd adopted the sea at an 
early age, and while still a young man became shipmaster and 
noted as a bold and successful mariner. His trading ventures proving 
fortunate, he became a man of some wealth. He married Mrs. 
Sarah Oort (said to have been a lovely and accomplished woman), 
the widow of a former friend and fellow officer ; and purchasing 
property in ]S"ew York, established his residence in Cedar or Liberty 
street. In the French war he commanded a privateer, and distin- 
guished himself in two engagements in the West Indies. At the 
time of the Leislerian troubles he naturally sided with the Officers 
of the Crown and the British residents ; and, in the interests of the 
Province, kept his vessel in the Bay, in case it should be needed to 
defend the city against the French. For his services to the Pro- 
vince, the General Assembly of New York, on the recommendation 
of Governor Sloughter and Council, granted him, on the 14th of 
May, 1691, the sum of £150. After this, he commanded a ship in 
the merchant service ; and as we have seen, quitted this employ- 
ment to engage in the suppression of piracy. 

The several subscribers to the enterprise projected by Living- 
ston for the suppression of piracy, having paid in the sums agreed, 
a thirty-gun vessel called the " Adventure-galley " was purchased, 
and after some little difficulty manned and equipped. As the owner 
risked the vessel, and the crew their lives, in this venture, the pro- 
jectors demanded of the governnjent the proceeds arising from the 
sale of whatever was captured, with the exception of the tenth 
ordinarily reserved for the Crown from the sale of prizes taken 



* Documents relating to the Colonial History of New York. Vol. IV, p. 583. 
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from the King's enemies ; but it was not until the vessel had sailed, 
that they succeeded in obtaining such an unusual grant. . 

In the month of April. 1696, Kidd sailed from Plymouth, 
England, in the " Adventure-galley," with a crew variously estimated 
at from fifty to eighty men. Although his instructions were to 
proceed directly to the haunts of the pirates in the East Indies, he 
disregarded them and sailed for ISTew York, arriving in this port in 
the month of July, bringing with him a French vessel which he 
had captured on the way and which on his arrival he duly delivered 
to Governor Fletcher. He remained in 'New York nearly three 
months, during which it seems he led a very dissolute life. It was 
rumored about the city that he intended to turn pirate, and that he 
had promised Grovernor Fletcher £10,000 if he made a good voyage. 
Xews of his arrival quickly spread itself over the Province, and 
many adventurous and desperate men flocked to him from all parts. 
Although no wages were offered, the agreement being that the men 
were to receive twenty-five per cent, of the profits to be divided 
among them, he easily recruited his crew up to about the number 
of one hundred and fifty. 

According to Governor Fletcher it was generally believed in 
New York that if Kidd, acting in accordance with his commission 
and instructions, failed to make a profitable voyage, he would not 
be able to govern such a horde of men under no pay,, who would 
then probably mutiny and compel him to turn pirate. * 

With a complete and enthusiastic crew, a staunch vessel and 
suitable supplies and ammunition, Kidd sailed from New York for 
Madeira, arriving there in February, 1697. By the month of July 
he found himself at the entrance to the Ked Sea ; up to that time 
having made no capture with the exception of the French prize 
taken on his way to New York. The well-known and learned 
historical writer, Mr. Henry C Murphy, in his exhaustive and 
interesting article on Kidd, published in Hunt's Merchants^ 
Magazme, January, 1846, states that this voyage to Eastern waters 

* Gov. Fletcher to the Lords of Trade. Doc. relating to the Col. Hist, of N. Y. 
Vol. IV, p. 275. 
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was " a plain departure from the objects of the expedition, which 
was publicly announced to be the destruction of pirates in the 
American seas, and especially at New York ; " but I find that 
Bellomont himself expected that Kidd would avoid New York, 
and sail directly for the haunts of the freebooters in the Indian 
Ocean ; * and indeed his acquaintance with the resorts of the pirates 
in those waters, was one of the chief reasons for his being selected 
to command the expedition. 

We must now leave Kidd for a while to return to Bellomont. 
Delay in issuing his commission and the financial embarrass- 
ment of the Home Government, prevented the Earl's departure 
from England until towards the close of 1697. lie was accom- 
panied to America by his wife and by his Lieutenant-Governor, 
Captain John Nanfan. The voyage was an unsually stormy one, 
and the ship was compelled to put in at Barbadoes, arriving there 
on the 5th of January, 1698. More than two months were con- 
sumed at this place in repairing the vessel. By the 9th of March, 
the ship was refitted and sailed for New York, where she arrived 
safely on the 2d of April. 

The reception accorded to Bellomont, by the people of all 
classes, was most cordial ; crowds flocked to the landing place to 
greet him, and he was met everywhere with assurances of respect 
and good-will. Four barrels of gunpowder were burned by order 
of the City Government in honor of his arrival. His commission 
having been published in due form, he immediately entered upon 
the duties of his office. He retained in the Executive Council those 
who had served tinder his predecessors ; and having administered 
to them the customary oath of ofiice, he issued a call for a new 
Assembly to meet on the 8th of May, 1698. 

The representatives of the people, not to be outdone by their 
constituents, now united in extending a formal reception to the 
newly arrived Governor. The corporation of the city, at the head 
of which was Mayor Johannes DePeyster, tendered him a formal 

* Earl of Bellomont to Secretary Vernon. Doc. rel. to the Col. Hist, of N. Y. 
Vol. IV, pp. 760, 815. 
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banquet, at which an address full of loyalty to the King was 
read. 

Bellomont was a nobleman of high rank, the son of a peer and 
accustomed to a courtly style of living — for which he ever retained 
a fondness; but he was not a man to neglect his, duties for a life of 
ease and pleasure. His parliamentary experience and thorough 
acquaintance with English political affairs and the foreign policy of 
the government, peculiarly fitted him for his new duties, upon 
which he entered with few if any misgivings. 

Some years before coming to America he had married a young 
girl (said by some writers to have been but twelve years of age at 
the time)* named Catherine Nanfan, the daughter and heiress of 
Bridges Nanfan, Esq., of Bridgemorton, County Worcester, Eng- 
land. f By this union he had two sons, ISTanfan and Hichard. , His 
domestic relations were exceptionally pleasant ; and except an occa- 
sional attack of the gout, he enjoyed tolerably good health. 

Wholly unembarrassed by fear or favor, he began his adminis- 
tration with a firm resolve to discharge his duties to the satisfaction 
of the King and in a straightforward and honorable manner ; and 
although beset by the most perplexing opposition, from the very 
outset, he never swerved from his honest intentions. 

Bellomont's fine personal appearance was well calculated to 
make a decidedly favorable impression upon the people of jSTew 
York. Tall, good-looking, and graceful, he bore his sixty-two 
years as lightly as though they were but fifty.:}: "So less pleasing 
in manners than appearance, agreeable in conversation, affable in 
demeanor, and extremely stylish in dress, it is not at all strange 
that he became at first sight a prime favorite with all classes of the 
community. With the Dutch, whom he subsequently declared to 
be " most hearty for his present majesty," and " a sober industrious 
people, obedient to government," he ever retained his popularity. 



* Sketch of Lord Bellomont in Stiyker's American Quarterly Register. Vol. I, 
p. 434. By J. B. Moore. 

f The Peerage of Great Britain and Ireland. Sir Bernard Burke. 
% IMr. Lamb's History of New York. 
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The cordial relations which it was well-known existed between him 
and William III, and his early aid in bringing that prince to the 
throne of England, and in supporting the Protestant religion, may 
have done much to influence them in his favor ; but above all these 
considerations, was his constant solicitude for their welfare, and his 
consistent and persistent championship of the cause of their mar- 
tyred leaders, Leisler and Milborne. He had scarcely been in the 
Province a week, before his conscientious attempts to enforce the 
laws and carry out his instructions, raised up around him a host of 
personal enemies. Each successive attempt on his part to perform 
his duty served but to increase their number, and the hatred thus 
engendered, pursued him with slander, misrepresentation, and vin- 
dictiveness, down to the day of his death ; and even after that event, 
took delight in insulting his memory.* 

From the date of Bellomont's confirmation as Governor of 
New York, this enmity began. His predecessor in office, Colonel 
Benjamin Fletcher, a man of very questionable judgment, to say 
the least, chagrined at being superseded, sought by every means in 
his power to render the office of Governor a most uncomfortable 
one for his successor to fill ; hoping, as the sequel showed, to be 
reinstated to the position. 

Towards the latter part of Fletcher's administration, and imme- 
diately following the news of Bellomont's appointment, began the 
iniquitous system of land grants, which for a time paralyzed the 
development of the Province, and might have operated most disas- 
trously against its future greatness and prosperity, had not the saga- 
city of the honest Earl foreseen its evil consequences, and his 
determination arrested and in part prevented them. 

Some idea of the nature and extravagance of these grants of 
Fletcher may be obtained from the following brief schedule of six 
of them, taken from the New York Colonial Manuscripts, which 
will serve to show their enormous extent : 

" 1. A grant to Colonel Nicholas Bayard for a tract of land in 
the County of Albany, about 24 or 30 miles in length. 

* History of New York. Dunlap. 
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"2. A grant to Godfrey Dellius, Minister at Albany, for a 
tract of land on the East side of Hudson's river, about TO miles in 
length and 12 in breadth. 

" 3. A grant to Colonel Henry Beekman, for a tract of land in 
Dutchess County, about 16 miles square ; and likewise for another 
tract of land upon Hudson's river, about 8 miles in breadth and 20 
in length. 

" 4. A grant to Colonel William Smith, for sundry tracts of 
lands and meadows in the Island of Nassau [Long Island] computed 
to contain about 50 miles. 

" 5. A grant to Captain John Evans for sundry tracts of land 
lying on the West side of Hudson's river and containing about 40 
miles in length and 20 miles in breadth [amounting to 800 square 
miles.] 

" 6. A grant to Wm. Pinhorne, Esq., and four others, for a 
tract of land lying on the Mohawk river, about 50 miles in length 
and 2 in breadth on each side of the said river." 

In addition to these and other extravagant grants, Fletcher 
made several smaller ones, the latter comprising land, to dispose of 
which he had no authority or right whatever. These grants also 
were made after he knew that his successor had been appointed, 
and besides evincing a desire to embarrass Bellomont, seem to show 
Fletcher's intention of making all the profit possible out of his 
government before it passed into other hands. 

Attached to the Governor's residence at the Fort, was a garden 
for pleasure, fruit, and herbage, known as the " King's Garden," and 
a farm called the "King's Farm," for the pasturing of the Governor's 
horses and cattle; the two forming part of the King's demesnes. 
In the time of James II, Governer Dongan proposed to grant the 
King's garden for the maintenance of a school founded by the 
Jesuits ; but the King — much as he is supposed to have favored the 
Catholics — refused his consent, on the ground that "he would not 
have his Governors deprived of their conveniences."* 

* Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. Vol. IV, 
p. 4go. 
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Contrary to all precedent, which preserved these demesnes, , 
intact for the sole use of the Governor, Fletcher, on hearing of 
Bellomont's departure from England to take charge of his govern- 
ment in IKew York, made grants of the most valuable portions, 
probably with a desire to annoy the person who was coming to 
supersede him. The " King's Garden " was leased to Colonel 
lieathcote, and the " King's Farm " to Trinity Church ; while still 
other portions of the Governor's lands would have been granted 
away, only that the Council thought Fletcher was going too far in 
the matter. 

The consequence of all this was that when BeUomont arrived 
he found that the greater part of the King's demesnes which rightly 
belonged to the Governor for his use and pleasure during his term 
of office, had been granted away, and that what was left was in a 
most sadly neglected condition, and so limited in extent as to be 
scarcely sufficient to pasture a horse and a cow. The house in which 
he was obliged to take up his residence was in such a wretched 
state of repair that the rain came in through the roof ; and the 
flooring of the lower halls and rooms was in an advanced state of 
decay. These minor annoyances, however, BeUomont bore as cheer- 
fully as possible ; and after getting settled in his abode, turned his 
attention at once to more important matters. Scarcely a week had 
passed since his arrival before he had occasion to carry out his 
instructions regarding the enforcement of the Acts of Trade. These 
Acts, it must be acknowledged, bore heavily upon the people of the 
Province, who were not only taxed five per cent, on imports and 
exports, but were obliged to restrict their trade to English ships 
trading directly with England, it being at that time well established 
among all European nations, that the commercial advantages of 
colonial possessions should redound to the benefit of the mother 
country, as asserted by many historians. 

Moreover, as these Acts of Trade were framedby the English 
government, which, to the greater part of the people of New York, 
was alien and arbitrary, their violation was not generally regarded 
as a very grave offence by the colonial merchants, the greater 
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number of whom were Dutch and French. Bellomont's duty was 
to obey instructions. Accordingly, when it came to his ears that 
an unfree ship laden with East Indian goods was in port, he 
immediately gave orders for the seizure of the vessel and its 
cargo. 

The tardy and imperfect manner in which his orders were 
obeyed, convinced him that no dependence was to be placed on the 
Customs officials. At the head of these was Mr. Chidley Brooke, 
the Collector and Receiver-General, who was a iormer ^otege of 
Bellomont's uncle, and who owed his advancement in life princi- 
pally to the influence of the Coote family, to which it is said he 
was distantly related. Bellomont's first investigations showed him 
that Brooke was unreliable, and he at once suspended him from 
office ; appointing two Commissioners in his stead, until the govern- 
ment confirmed a successor. One of these Commissioners was 
Colonel Yan Cortlandt, a member of the Council, and a man of 
excellent repute ; the other, a Mr. Monsey, who had filled for several 
years the office of Searcher of the Customs, at a salary of £50 per 
annum, and whom Bellomont advanced to the higher grade of 
Commissioner, at £200 per annum, from a belief that his experience 
in the Customs would render his services in this new position 
valuable. 

But the trouble was not confined to the chief officer. Even 
the Sheriff and Constables, whose duty it was to attend to the seizures, 
were bribed to neglect their duty, or were themselves interested in 
defeating the operation of the law. The excitement of the 
merchants grew intense over Bellomont's decisive action. Mr. 
Monsey's first attempt to carry out his instructions, resulted in his 
life being threatened by the angry merchants; whereupon he 
resigned his office, and Mr. Ducy Hungerford, a distant connection 
of the Earl, was appointed in his place. 

Shortly after Bellomont assumed the government, charges of 
complicity with pirates had been brought against Mr. William 
Nicoll, a member of the Council ; and as the Earl deemed them 
well-founded, he suspended him from office. The suspension of 
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Mr. Brooke, who was likewise one of the Council, removed a second 
member ; and a third, in the person of Mr. WilKam Pinhorne, who 
remonstrated with Bellomont in violent language for his arbitrary 
proceedings against the merchants, soon followed. " Hindered by 
his assistants, opposed by the people, and threatened by the 
merchants," — to borrow his own account of the situation, the 
Governor certainly had no pleasant time of it ; but the opposition 
he encountered served only to strengthen him in discharging his 
duty, and he proceeded no less firmly, although unsupported. 
His efforts at reform, would, he saw, prove entirely futile if men 
were retained in the Council who would not assist him in carrying 
out his policy ; and he resolved to suspend every member whom he 
suspected of dishonesty. 

The next great outcry against him arose from his enforcing an 
Act of Parliament restoring, to their families, the confiscated estates 
of Leisler and Milbome. It should be remembered that after the 
execution of these two men, their friends and adherents made 
strenuous endeavors to place their conduct in its true light before 
the English government. A calm investigation of the facts convinced 
Parliament that their execution was wholly unwarranted ; and an 
Act was passed legitimatizing the government founded by them, 
reversing the attainder, and directing the return to their heirs of 
their confiscated property. When Bellomont reached the Province, 
he found that this Act had been treated with positive contempt. 
The estates had passed into the hands of several owners who had 
purchased them at public sale ; and some of these persons had 
already disposed of a portion of what they had thus acquired. 
These new owners formed what we would now call a " ring," and 
seem to have had sufl[icient influence with the colonial ofiicers to 
retard, for the time being, the return of the property to the heirs of 
Leisler and Milborne, as directed by the Act of Parliament. 
Before leaving England, the Earl was convinced that the two men 
had been unjustly and cruelly, dealt with, although in giving orders, 
on his arrival in New York, that the provisions of the law be 
instantly carried into effect, he did not in the least exceed his duty, 
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nor even give way to prejudice, however great his personal feeling 
in the matter may have been. 

A circumstance which annoyed Bellomont very much, and 
which showed him the temper of the persons composing the 
Council, was the fact that they avoided as much as possible lending 
him their assistance, although they maintained a close communica- 
tion with Colonel Fletcher, who still remained in New York. 

The first Assembly called by Bellomont proved as severe a 
disappointment to him as his Council. Despite his proclamation, 
" commanding all fairness of elections and legal and just returns of 
Representatives," the election of eleven out of nineteen who were 
returned was disputed. These eleven, however, with a boldness 
and persistence that would have done credit to more modern poli- 
ticians, managed to retain their places. The greatest disorder and 
'confusion followed ; and it was evident that nothing in the way of 
legislation could be accomplished. Bellomont had no inclination 
to imitate the example of some of his predecessors, either in mana- 
ging elections or in interfering with the rights and liberties of 
legislators ; but the manifest corruption in this case so disgusted 
him, that upon receiving a petition from several of the well-disposed 
members, he peremptorily dissolved the Assembly after it had been 
in session about one month. 

At the time Lord Bellomont entered upon his duties, the 
entire European population of the British colonies in North 
America did not exceed two hundred thousand persons.* Of this 
number New York had somewhat less than twenty-five thousand, 
and New England about seventy-five thousand. In New York, 
the preponderating element was Dutch; in New England, the 
people were almost all English. Between the inhabitants of these 
two provinces there existed a rivalry which, at times, fell but little 
short of antagonism. Notwithstanding this, however, both moved 
onward with rapid strides in the work of civilization and develop- 
ment; and the remarkable intelligence and prosperity of their 



* Bancroft's History of the United States. 
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descendants at this day, attests the wonderful vigor of the parent 
stock. 

But although it is not generally known, and even when known 
not sufficiently pondered on, the people of New York and New 
England were in reality homogeneous. The complete elucidation 
of this remarkable fact would, in itself, occupy a somewhat lengthy 
address, yet, as the subject is rarely touched upon, I venture to 
allude to it briefly in this place. 

The English historian Heylyn, writing in the early part of 
the seventeenth century, says : " In the time of Henry II [about 
A. D. IIYO] Flandres was so overflowne that many thousands of 
people, whose dwellings the sea had devoured came into England 
to beg new seats ; and were by that King first placed in Yorkshire 
and then removed to Pembrokeshire." These, however, were not 
the first colonists from Flanders who settled in England, as in the 
preceding reign many others had come over at the invitation of the 
English King. 

A recent historical writer, who has evidently given close study 
to the subject, in commenting on this statement of Heylyn's, says : 
" For Yorkshire it would seem more plausible to read Lincolnshire, 
whose southeast subdivision was styled Holland, embracing a tract 
of land recovered from the sea by a Dutch colony settled therein 
prior to the sixth century. Boston, its chief town, already in the 
reign of Edward III [1327-7'7], one of the principal commercial 
ports of England — whose lofty church tower two hundred and 
ninety feet in height, resembles that of Antwerp cathedral, and is 
visible forty miles out at sea — was originally called St. Boto[u]lph's 
town, after a prelate who preached the Gospel in the seventh cen- 
tury in Belgic OauV * * * 

* * * « This Saxon district, the last to submit to William 
the Conqueror, was as late as 1140 a refuge for the last free English 
Saxons. Thus, the same spirit which animated the Saxon Menapii 
to defend their marshes against the fearful Julius and his mighty 
namesakes and maintained the freedom of their native seorland, 
inspired their issue in the fens of England to resist the potent 
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Noi-man Conqueror and avert his cruel thrall from their new homes. 
Again when prelacy and Stuart tyranny sought to impose their 
yoke upon another generation, the same stern influence bade them 
gird up their loins and cross the Ocean, far, far away to a new 
world, bearing forth the precious seed destined to bring forth price- 
less harvests." * 

Thus it will be seen that the English settlers of IS'ew England 
and the HoUandish element of New York were identical in origin. 
Surely, the consideration of this fact should tend to bind their 
descendants together by that most indissoluble of ties, a common 
origin, and aid in maintaining that perfect harmony on which the 
cause of progress and the future of the nation so largely depends. 

Following the example of England and Holland, the early 
settlers of New England and New York strove for the maintenance 
of their religious rights, but as yet entertained no thought of 
perfect religious toleration. Protestantism, still in its infancy, and 
inexpressibly dear to those who professed it, demanded for its 
nurture and increase the removal of all opposition ; and by reason of 
this fact, the action of its avowed and devoted adherents in 
hesitating, even when greatly in the majority, to accord- perfect 
religious freedom to Catholics, can be understood without difficulty. 
Therefore it is that while we, in these later days, recognize the 
wisdom of the founders of the American Kepublic, in making 
religious as weU as civil liberty the foundation of our institutions, 
we cannot harshly condemn the methods by which the early settlers 
of New England and New York sought to insure their own religious 
freedom. 

The fact that BeHomont signed an Act passed by the New 
York Assembly, making it a felony for any ecclesiastic of the church 
of Home to reside in the Province after a certain specified date, has 
been adduced by some historical writers as a proof of intolerance 
and bigotry on his part, and referred to as an indelible stain upon 
his character. An impartial investigation of the circumstances will 

* History of Carausius, by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster. 
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suffice, however, to prove to any unbiased mind, tliat it vpas " rather 
a measure of state policy than persecution," there being a wide- 
spread belief at the time that the Indian tribes were being excited 
to hostilities by Jesuit priests, working in the interests of the 
French. Yet it cannot be denied that Bellomont was a most zealous 
Protestant, and sought by every legitimate means to advance the 
interests of the Church to which his sovereign and the great 
majority of his countrymen belonged, and in the preservation of 
which, in England, he himself, as one of the leaders in the Revolu- 
tion, had played no unimportant part. 

"While Bellomont can hardly be accused of favoring any parti- 
cular clique or party among the colonists, it is true that he had a 
warm feeling of sympathy for the Leislerians. Yet, even for these, 
he did no more than common justice dictated. After a few months' 
residence in 'New York he found that they were largely in the 
majority ; and, in an essentially democratic spirit, he paid them that 
attention which, as a just Governor, he felt was rightly their due. 
He did not proceed to any great lengths even in this. I have 
already mentioned that he ordered the restoration of the confiscated 
property to the families of Leisler and Milborne ; and that by so 
doing he stirred up a host of enemies. But he merely enforcedthe 
provisions of an Act of Parliament, and however gladly he did so, 
it was duty and not favoritism on his part. 

A circumstance which occurred some months later, and which 
was made the cause of many and grievous complaints against him 
by his enemies, was really but the carrying out of the legal provi- 
sions reversing the Act of Attainder on Leisler and Milborne, and 
was permitted out of deference to the wishes of their friends, who 
composed the popular majority. This circumstance was the disin- 
terment of the remains of Leisler and Milborne from the hole 
beneath the gallows into which they had been hastily thrown after 
the execution, and their reinterment, with Christian ceremonies, in 
the burial ground of the Dutch Church. Out of a proper and 
praiseworthy respect for the memory of the deceased, their relatives 
and connections, including Abraham Gouverneur, who had married 
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Mary Leisler, the widow of Jacob Milborne, and who was now the 
Speaker of the Assembly, decided on taking this step, provided 
they could obtain the Governor's permission. As soon as it became 
known that the Leislerians were moving in the matter, a strong 
influence was brought to bear on Bellomont to prevent his giving 
his countenance to the plan. The ministers of the Dutch, French 
and English churches, and many of the wealthy residents of the 
city petitioned against it ; the former, on the ground that it w^ 
likely to give rise to a breach of the peace ; the latter, presumably 
through hatred, they being pronounced anti-Leislerians. Bellomont's 
sentiments would not however allow him to refuse this tardy act of 
justice ; and, braving the opposition, he not only granted permission 
for the burial, but allowed a hundred soldiers to attend as a guard 
of honor. The disinterment took place at midnight, and although 
" it blew a rank storm for two or three days together," upwards of 
twelve hundred persons — mostly Dutch and many of them from 
neighboring towns — were in attendance. This large crowd formed 
in procession, and to the beating of muffled drums and lighted 
torches, proceeded with slow and solemn step through the dismal 
storm, to the City Hall, where the remains were allowed to lie in 
state for several days, after which they were interred in the Dutch 
Church.* 

In referring to this weird affair, Bellomont, in a letter to the 
Lords of Trade, says : " I do not repent my so doing since no man- 
ner of ill consequence ensued, and if it were in my power I would 
restore them [Leisler and Milborne] to life again, for I am most 
conlident and dare undertake to prove it, that the execution of 
these men was as violent, cruell and arbitrary a proceeding as ever 
was done upon the lives of men in any age under an English gov- 
ernment, and it will be proved undeniably that Fletcher hath de- 
clared the same dislike and abhorrence of that proceeding that I 
now doe, notwithstanding his doubleness in publishing a book to 
applaud the justice of it and screen his sycophant Councillors, 

* Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, Oct. 2ist, 1698. Doc. rel. to Col. 
Hist, of N. Y. Vol. IV, p. 401. 
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NichoUs, Bayard, Brooks and the rest of the bloodhounds. * * * * 
I do not wonder that Bayard, Nichols and the rest of the mur- 
derers of these men should be disturbed at the taking up of their- 
bones ; it put them in mind ('tis likely) of their rising hereafter in 
judgment against them."* 

This affair and others of far less importance were greatly 
magnified by the merchants of New York and their correspondents 
in London, in the hope of inducing the Lords of Trade to decide 
on Bellomont's removal. 

Besides the anti-Leislerians and the angry merchants, Bellomont 
had other enemies almost as powerful, and fully as vindictive and 
uncompromising. These were the persons who had obtained 
extravagant grants of land from Governor Fletcher. Upon investi- 
gation Bellomont discovered that about three-quarters of the 
Province had been granted away to eleven persons. Perfectly 
amazed at the extent of these grants, which he knew was not fully 
realized in England, and perceiving the disastrous effect upon the 
gro^vth of the Colony which must result from confining such vast 
areas of fertile territory in the hands of a few speculators, he urged 
the Lords of Trade to confer upon him power to vacate them. 
The people of Albany, through their representatives, had already 
memorialized him to vacate one of these grants — that made to "William 
Pinhorne and others. They asserted that this grant totally disre- 
garded the natural rights of the Indian inhabitants who had been 
their faithful allies during the French war, and also interfered 
with the rights of white settlers. The best part of the Province — 
that bordering upon the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, had been 
unwisely, if not criminally, cut off from the people by these grants ; 
and Bellomont determined on having it restored if possible. After 
the Lords of Trade had carefully studied the matter, they saw that 
Fletcher's policy in grants had been detrimental to the welfare of the 
country, in fact, had seriously interfered with its prosperity. They 
explained affairs to the Lords Justices of England, and the latter 

* The Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, May ijth, 1699. Doc. rel. to the 
Col. Hist, of N. Y. Vol. IV, p. 523. 
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thereupon instructed Bellomont "that he should put in practice all 
methods whatsoever allowed by law for the breaking and annulling 
those exorbitant, irregular and unconditional grants." 

In obedience to these instructions, Bellomont directed the 
Attorney-General of the Province to prepare and bring in a biU for 
vacating Fletcher's grants. Six of the Council were present when 
the bill was brought up, three of whom, being themselves large 
land-owners, voted against it. The other three, with Bellomont's 
casting vote, passed it. This bill had been purposely framed to 
avoid giving general alarm, as Bellomont foresaw that the opposition 
of a large number of interested persons would probably result in 
defeating the measure. Having passed the Council, the bill was sent 
to the Assembly, and being successfully passed there, required 
merely the endorsement of the Lords of Trade and the approval of 
the King to become a law. 

But influences were speedily set to work to counteract this 
wholesome law. Those interested contributed money and sent one 
of their number to England, where, by counter-statements and mis- 
representations, he succeeded in preventing the immediate endorse- 
ment of the Act of the New York Assembly. Much as Bellomont 
labored in this measure, he did not live to see it carried out as 
emphatically as he desired ; but he had the satisfaction of knowing 
that the steps he took could scarcely fail to eventually secure the 
restoration to the people of the Province, of the large and valuable 
territory of which they had been illegally and unjustly despoiled. 

As previously stated, Bellomont had three principal objects in 
view in coming to America; these were the enforcement of the 
Acts of Trade, the suppression of piracy, and the healing of the 
local troubles between the colonists. To these objects, which 
primarily occupied his attention, may be added the vacating of the 
land grants ; and also the preservation of peaceful relations with 
the Indians, who were to be prevented from falling under French 
influence. 

Unaided by vessels of war, embarrassed by dishonest and 
untrustworthy ofiicials, and opposed by a powerful clique of 
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merchants, Bellomont's efforts to suppress illegal trade were 
necessarily but slightly successful. 

In operating against piracy he was more a power in his own 
person, for he could refuse commissions and protections to free- 
booters, and could also, with the aid of the troops at his command, 
arrest any who came within his jurisdiction. As his sense of justice 
was ever too great to allow him to palliate wrong, he could not bring 
himself to please the opponents of Leisler and Milborne by refusing 
justice to the families of these two patriotic men, or honor to their 
insulted names and memory; consequently he accomplished little 
towards uniting the two contending parties. But from his point of 
view he did almost as well ; for he acknowledged the claims of the 
democracy — which was largely in the majority, so far as regarded 
numbers — to representation in the government ; and by giving the 
people his support and encouragement, increased their loyalty to 
the Crown. 

Regarding his labors in vacating the extravagant grants of land, 
reference has already been made. Although not completely 
successful, they were sufficient to arouse public attention in England 
to the methods by which the Crown and the people both were 
robbed of valuable possessions for the enrichment of a few grasping 
individuals. His negotiations with the Indians were, as a rule, 
quite successful ; and would doubtless have been emphatically so, 
had the Home Government paid greater heed to his suggestions and 
recommendations in regard to their treatment. 

About August, 1698, the East India Company informed the 
Lords Justices that intelligence had reached them of acts of piracy 
committed by Captain Kidd. Circular-letters were accordingly 
sent to all the colonial governors giving notice of this news, and 
ordering a strict lookout to be kept for Kidd's appearance and his 
immediate capture if possible. In the early part of this Address 
I gave the particulars of the fitting out of Kidd's expedition, and 
the details of his cruise for the first fifteen or sixteen months after 
leaving England, during which time he had adhered to his instruc- 
tions. From an impartial study of the various accounts of this 
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notorious freebooter, I am led to believe that he became a pirate, 
not so much from any particular design on his part, as by force of 
circumstances, and previous training as a privateer. With a crew 
of lawless men, whose only hope of reward was based on captures 
of some kind, which, since leaving New York, they had not been 
fortunate enough to make, it would not be surprising if fears of a 
mutiny compelled him to depart from the letter of his instructions. 
But, whatever the actual cause, he began his piratical career by an 
unsuccessful attack upon the Mocha fleet ; followed by the capture 
of a Moorish ship, from which he realized very little booty ; and 
an attack upon a Portuguese man-of-war which he gladly quitted 
after testing her prowess. This unprofitable warfare seems to have 
satisfied him temporarily ; and it is possible that if he had been 
able to control his men, he would have confined himself thereafter 
to his legitimate work, or else have returned to England. This 
seems all the more probable from the fact that he allowed the next 
ship that he fell in with — the Royal Qajptain- — to proceed un- 
molested, merely exchanging with her the usual marine courtesies. 
But this unpiratical conduct, though it affords presumptive evidence 
of a desire on Kidd's part to avoid exceeding his instructions, did 
not satisfy his men. One of them so irritated Kidd by his com- 
plaints that, in a fit of passion, the latter struck him to the deck 
with a bucket, inflicting injuries that pro.ved fatal the next day ; 
and this, the only act of blood that stained his career, 'and a some- 
what pardonable one, it would appear, in a man completely at the 
mercy of a desperate and turbulent crew, forms the only foundation 
for the alleged bloodthirsty proclivities still attributed to him. 
Succeeding this event, he made several small captures, followed by 
that of the ship " Quedagh Merchant " valued at about £64,000. At 
no time in his career does he seem to have abandoned the idea of 
returning to England and giving an account of himself ; for, as late 
as the time of disposing of some of the goods taken in this last 
prize, he is known to have set aside the percentage due the owners. 
He claimed afterwards that the " Quedagh Merchant " sailed under 
a French pa.ss, and consequently was a legal capture. Still, if so, and 
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if he had the intention of acting fully up to his instructions, he 
should have taken her to some British port and had her condemned, 
a proceeding to which he does not appear to have given even a 
thought. 

Arriving at Madagascar with his prize, he burnt the "Adventure- 
galley," having first disposed of her outfit to pirates whom he met 
there, and who feared at first that he would attempt their capture. 
About two-thirds of his crew now quitted him to follow the fortunes 
of another leader, they previously receiving their share of the 
plunder taken from the last prize. With the remainder of his men, 
Kidd sailed in the "Quedagh Merchant" for the West Indies,, arriving 
there in the spring of 1699. Almost the first news which greeted 
him was that he had been declared a pirate. After some little 
difficulty he succeeded in purchasing a sloop ; and putting into it 
forty men and some of his treasure, and leaving the rest of his booty 
in the " Quedagh Merchant," in charge of about a score of men, he 
sailed northwards, shortly arriving in Delaware Bay, where he 
readily obtained supplies. Later, he made his appearance in the 
vicinity of New York ; but learning that Bellomont was in Boston, 
he proceeded to Bhode Island, where he disembarked a messenger 
to inform the Earl of his arrival, and to make protestations of his 
innocence. 

Bellomont was overjoyed to hear that Kidd was so near at 
hand and resolved to capture him, as his reputation in England was 
beginning to suffer from his connection with the expedition. 
With the advice of his Massachusetts Council, he sent back word 
to Kidd that if his representations were true he could come to 
Boston with safety. 

On the 1st of July, 1699, Kidd arrived in Boston in his sloop, 
and presented himself before the Governor and his Council for 
examination. He was not successful in making his innocence 
appear, but the Earl hoping to discover where the ship " Quedagh 
Merchant " was secreted, refrained from comudtting him to prison. 
A number of circumstances, however, showed Bellomont that the 
temper of the people of the Province was favorable to Kidd, and 
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fearing his escape and the disappearance of his spoil, he gave orders, 
on the 6th of Jnly, for his arrest. At the same time, the cargo was 
taken possession of by commissioners appointed by the Council, 
and a search was instituted for such goods and treasure as had been 
concealed or disposed of by Kidd, in the sevei'al places where he 
had touched before arriving at Boston. 

After his arrest, Kidd sent word to Bellomont that if he " would 
let him go to the place where he left the ' Quedagh Merchant,' and to 
St. Thomas's Island and Curasgao, he would undertake to bring oflp 
fifty or three score thousand pounds which would otherwise be lost ; " 
and, "that he would be satisfied to goe a Prisoner."* 

Situated as Bellomont was, he did not dare to entertain this 
proposal ; but after trying in vain to learn where the " Quedagh 
Merchant " lay, he ordered a vessel to be fitted out to go in search 
of her. Before this vessel sailed, however, he received information 
from a reliable source that the men left in charge of the " Quedagh ■ 
Merchant," had removed her cargo in a sloop to Curasyao, and then 
burnt her to the water's edge. 

The commissioners appointed to take charge of the property 
of Kidd, reported the total of all seized and recovered as " one 
thousand one hundred and eleven ounces of gold, two thousand 
three hundred and fifty three ounces of silver, fifty-seven bags of 
sugar, forty-one bales of goods, and seventeen pieces of canvas." 
A portion of this property consisted of several pieces of plate and 
two hundred and sixty dollars in money belonging to Mrs. Kidd ; 
and twenty-five crowns, English money, belonging to her maid ; 
all of which was subsequently restored. 

It having been decided to try Kidd in London, the Home 
Grovernment, sent over the Advice Frigate, commanded by Captain 
Wynn, to bring him thither ; and, in company with thirty other 
pirates, he arrived in England on the 12th of April, 1700, and was 
committed to prison in London. A year passed before he was 
brought to trial. In the meantime a fierce political opposition to 

*The Earl of BeDomont to the Lords of Trade, Jan. 5th, 1699. Doc. rel. to 
Col. Hist, of N. Y. Vol. IV, p. 602. 
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Lord Somers and the Earl of Oxford, respectively Lord Chancellor 
and Lord High Admiral of England, had sprung up, and their 
impeachment was determined upon. Every means was taken by 
their enemies to effect their ruin ; and among other charges brought 
against them, was that of connection with Captain Kidd, in which 
the Earl of BeUomont also was mentioned. 

The enemies of BeUomont in England, principal among 
whom were the agents of those he had offended by his activity in 
suppressing illegal trade and in vacating the land grants, took 
advantage of this affair to press for his removal from office. They 
insinuated that he was sent from New York to countenance Kidd 
and other pirates, in the face of the fact that he had been the means 
of causing the arrest of a number of freebooters, and that he had 
almost succeeded in eradicating the evil in the provinces over 
which he governed, and that, too, by his vigorous and unaided 
measures. 

At this time also, the question of the Irish forfeitures was in 
agitation in Parliament, and much opposition was shown to the 
grants of confiscated estates made by WiUiam III to several of his 
favorites. The efforts of the Tories and Republicans — who united 
against the Whigs — were successful ; and in abolishing the grants 
no distinction was made between those who were enriched by 
" injudicious partiality " and those who had been " sparingly 
rewarded" for services to the State and the Protestant religion. 
Among those who suffered was BeUomont, who found himself 
deprived of an estate to which he was entitled as well by reason of 
the services of his father and grandfather, as by his own zeal in 
supporting the King, and the losses he was at by the rebellion in 
Ireland. 

The malicious nmiors regarding his complicity with pirates, 
and the proceedings in relation to this and other matters in the 
House of Commons — where his name was now frequently dragged 
into debate — annoyed and worried him exceedingly. Conscious of 
his entire innocence of evil design, and knowing how earnestly he 
strove to discharge his onerous duties to tlie satisfaction of his 
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sovereign, his sorrow and mortification at being thus grossly 
maligned and misrepresented must have been k^en in the extreme. 
But his proud nature, while chaffing under this harsh and unjust 
persecution and neglect, gave way to but little complaint ; nor did 
he for an instant relax that stern attention to duty which with him 
was ever a fixed principle. The following extract from a communi- 
cation by him to the Lords of Trade, dated October 17th, 1700, 
shows the temperate nature of his remonstrances against the treat- 
ment he was receiving : 

" I have been much troubled to find my name brought on the 
stage of the House of Commons about Kidd. 'Twas hard I thought 
I should be push'd at so vehemently when it was known I had 
taken Kidd and secur'd him in order to his punishment; which 
was a sure sign the noble Lords concern'd with me, and myself, 
had no criminal design in setting out that ship. Another mortifica- 
tion I have met with is the loss of a rent-charge of a £1,000 a year 
which the King was pleased to give me upon an Irish forfeited 
estate, in recompense of the great loss I had sustained by the 
rebellion in Ireland. If I have served the King and interests of 
England here, I am sure I have been strangely rewarded there." 

All through his administration Bellomont showed himself 
possessed of an inflexible integrity. By winking at illegal trade 
he could easily have gained the favor of the merchants, and silenced 
all opposition ; for the clamor against him arose mainly from the 
fact that many of those engaged in trade found their profits sadly 
lessened by his extraordinary vigilance ; by becoming a partner in 
their unlawful practices he could quietly, but surely, have amassed a 
fortune. But he pursued an exactly opposite course ; and so 
careful was he not to involve himself in any way with those engaged 
in commercial transactions, where it was possible that the influence 
of his name might be used in evading the law, that he refused an 
oft'er of silent partnership in a legitimate business, made to him by 
a New England merchant.* He might have added largely to his 

*The Earl of Bellomont to the Lords of Trade, 28th Nov., 1700. Doc. relating 
to Col. Hist. N. y. Vol. IV, p. 792. 
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income by granting immunity or protection to pirates ; but though 
very tempting inducements were held out to him— amounting in 
one instance at least to £5000, for protecting a single company of 
pirates,* and in several other instances to quite large sums for 
similar services, he indignantly refused them all. 

Having taken Kidd into custody, he carefully guarded all the 
treasure seized with him, and instituted an honest search for what 
had been removed from the sloop before it put into Boston. 
Having recovered this portion, he added it to the original seizure 
and sent the whole to England, " without retaining to the value of 
a farthing " for himself ; and, according to the testimony of Secre- 
tary yernon,t he pursued the same honest course with the effects 
of every pirate he seized. 

Bellomont's own statement in regard to the possibilities of 
profit in administering the government of New York, shows that 
the post could have been made a decidedly valuable one to a 
Governor with an elastic conscience. He says : " 'Tis true if I 
could make this a mart of piracy, confederate with the merchants 
and wink at their unlawful trade; if I would pocket all the off- 
reckonings, make three hundred pounds per annum of the article 
of victualling the poor soldiers, muster half Companies, pack an 
Assembly that would give me what money I pleased and let me 
misapply it as I pleased, and pocket a great part of the publick 
moneys; I could make this government very valuable, I believe 
more than that of Ireland, which is reckoned the best government 
in his Majestie's gift." ^ 

But the honest Bellomont refused to profit by doing wrong 
himself, or allowing others to do wrong. He contented himself 
therefore with his legitimate perquisites, an account of which for the 
first year of his administration in this Province, with a reference 
to his salary, I quote from one of his letters to the Lords of Trade : 
" That your Lordships may be judges of all the profits of this 

*Doc. relating to the Colonial Hist, of the State of New York. Vol. IV, p. 458. 

f Letters of yames Vernon to the Duke of Shrewsbury. Vol. Ill, p. 27. 

\ Doc relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. Vol. IV, p. 378. 
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government, I resolve you shall know to a shilling what the per- 
quisites are from time to time. I formerly sent you an account of 
the seizures of ships and unlawful goods with the apprizements 
and sales of them, and for how much ; and in thirteen months that 
I have been here I have got but eighty-three pounds six shillings 
New York money from the Secretary for passes for Ships, Licenses 
for Marriages and Probats of Wills and all other things wherein 
the Seale of the Province has been used. And when I went to 
Albany the present from the Indians consisting in Beaver skins 
and some few others skins, I sold for eighty pounds nine shillings 
and ten pence New York money. I can safely declare upon oath 
that the particulars above specifyed and my salary of four hundred 
pounds per anmim are all the profits I have had, received, or made 
directly or indirectly since my being in the Government, that I 
know or remember." * 

When Kidd was brought before the Commissioners in England, 
he defended himself on the ground that his men had forced him to 
exceed his instructions. When questioned as to the amount of 
treasure brought by him to New England, he said he estimated it 
to be worth about £30,000 ; but added that part of it had been 
embezzled by those who got it into their hands, although he 
acquitted Lord Bellomont of having kept any part of it. 

The trial of Kidd did not take place until the 8th of May, lYOl. 
Having been " found guilty on an indictment for the murder of 
Moore, the gunner, and on five separate indictments for piracy, he 
was sentenced to be hung, and in the same month [May 12th] was 
accordingly executed." f 

Some apologists for Kidd, in their endeavor to make it appear 
that he was a martyr to circumstances, have felt it necessary to 
blacken the character of Bellomont, whom they accuse of dealing 
perfidiously with his former friend. A conscientious study of the 
whole subject must however convince the impartial and unpreju- 
diced student that no other course was open to an honest man like 

^ Doc. relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, Vol. VI, p. 522. 
f Henry C. Murphy. 
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Bellomont, than that which he took. His duty as a magistrate was 
plain ; he had orders to suppress piracy and to arrest pirates ; and 
so far as he had the power he carried out the law. Even if Kidd 
had been forced into piracy by a mutinous crew, it was not for 
Bellomont to decide that he was not guilty. His duty to himself 
and to his family demanded that he should exonerate himself from 
all charges of complicity with Kidd's illegal deeds ; and this was 
only possible through the fuUest investigation — which, to his credit 
be it said, he anxiously courted. 

" To an intelKgent and candid judge of human actions," says 
the eminently wise Macaulay, from whom I quote, "it will not 
appear that any of the persons at whose expense the " Adventure- 
gaUey " was fitted out deserved serious blame. The worst that could 
be imputed even to Bellomont, who had drawn in all the rest, was 
that he had been led into a fault by his ardent zeal for the public 
service and by the generosity of a nature as little prone to suspect 
as to divise villainies. His friends * * * might surely be 
pardoned for giving credit to his recommendation. It his highly 
probable that the motives which induced some of them to aid his 
design was genuine public spirit; But if we suppose them to have 
had a view to gain, it was to legitimate gain. Their conduct was 
the very opposite of corrupt. Not only had they taken no money, 
they had disbursed money largely and had disbursed it with the 
certainty that they should never be reimbursed unless the outlay 
proved beneficial to the public. That they meant well they proved 
by staking thousands on the success of their plan ; and if they 
erred in judgment the loss of those thousands was surely a sufficient 
punishment for such an error. On this subject there would probably 
have been no difference of opinion had not Somers been one of the 
contributors."* 

I have thus far merely attempted to show the obstacles en- 
countered by Bellomont in his attempts to suppress piracy and 
illegal trade ; and have dwelt briefly on the opposition awakened by 

* History of England. 
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his labors in this direction and against the extravagant land grants. 
These labors were the most important of his administration, and to 
them he gave the greater part of his attention and energy. His 
success, it is true, was far from being what was expected by the 
English government or desired by himself. Yet, in the face of all 
the circumstances, it was as much as could have been accomplished 
by an impartial and honest governor. At the time he came to the 
Province, knavery and rascality may be said to have been at a pre- 
mium, and those who practised them unblushingly, became, in many 
instances, both wealthy and powerful. This element, with the 
friends and adherents of Fletcher and the so-called " Jacobites " — 
who detested Bellomont for his efforts in furthering the English 
Revolution — formed a party which not only steadily opposed every 
reform introduced by the new Governor, but also persistently mis- 
represented and maligned him. Active in the Province, it had also 
its agents in England ; and with a spirit similar to that which actuates 
some of our modern political parties, it seems that their rallying 
cry was " anything to beat " Bellomont. It is impossible to say 
how far their attempts would have been successful, had not the 
hand of death intervened and removed the object of their per- 
secutions. 

The time allotted to the delivery of this Address does not per- 
mit of my touching on any of the minor matters that engaged Bel- 
lomont's attention in his government of this Province ; and for the 
same reason I am obliged to omit any account of his administration 
in England. One subject, however, I feel that simple justice de- 
mands I should not wholly neglect. Therefore I shall detain you a 
few minutes longer to refer to liis religious character, which was 
variously assailed by his enemies, and with such success as to lead 
the Bishops of London to congratulate the Reverend Mr. Vesey, 
Eector of Trinity Church, on the probable success of the efforts 
made for the Earl's removal from office. 

Although but Kttle is known of the religious tendencies of 
Bellomont in early life, it is certain that in his later years he was a 
professing Christian, and a regular attendant at church and 
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communion. There can be no more question of his sincerity than that 
of thousands of worthy persons who in youth have not been especially 
noted for their religious zeal, but who in mature life become pillars 
of virtue and piety. In New York he was attentive to his religious 
duties and zealous in promoting Christianity, particularly among 
the Indians. 

Bellomont's neglect in attending church began about the time 
the Act of Assembly was passed vacating the extravagant land 
grants. Among those who became his enemies, owing to his efforts 
in favor of this act, was the Eeverend Godfrey DeUius, the Dutch 
minister at Albany. This person, by adopting the methods then in 
vogue for obtaining lands from the Indians, became possessed of an 
immense tract of land, described as covering eight hundred and 
forty square miles, which was duly granted to him by Governor 
Fletcher. The evil of these land grants was clearly perceived by 
the Assembly and the conduct of those who obtaind them justly 
denounced. The course of DeUius seems to have been deemed 
peculiarly reprehensible, he being a clergyman ; and when the Bill 
vacating the grants was sent to the Assembly, that body attached 
to it a clause for depriving him of his benefice at Albany, and 
refused to pass the Bill without that clause. To this Bellomont and 
his Council agreed, believing that it was " better to lose a wicked 
Clergyman than a good BiU." 

Shortly after the passage of this Act those persons who were 
deprived of land by it, subscribed £700, and employed DeUius to 
represent them in England. Fortified with certificates of piety 
and good life, the latter went abroad, and succeeded in prejudicing 
in his favor the Classes of Amsterdam, which sent Bellomont a 
remonstrance. In England he was no less successful. The Bishops 
of London, who, it appears, had then jurisdiction over ISTew York, 
likewise hearkened to his representations of Bellomont, and came 
to regard the Earl as a personage dangerous alike to church and 
state. This opinion was strengthened by a communication from 
the Wardens and Yestry of Trinity Church, which represented 
BeUomont as the enemy of that Church, and prayed that the 
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Bishop would interest himself in protecting it from the destruction 
threatened. The only step taken by the Earl against Trinity 
Church was to approve of the Act which deprived it of the King's 
Farm granted to it by Grovernor Fletcher ; and this proceeding was 
by no means harsh, for in it Bellomont but reclaimed land rightfully 
belonging to the Governor's house, and for which he had pressing 
need, as I have previously stated. 

It is strange that merely depriving the Church of a piece of 
land, to which it had but seven years' lease, should have sufficed to 
obliterate the recollection of Bellomont's numerous benefactions 
and kindnesses of a previous date. But such was the case. Mr. 
Vesey, the clergyman to whom Bellomont had been a good friend, 
now became his enemy, and not only neglected to pray for him, as 
was the custom towards all Governors, but openly and repeatedly 
prayed for the safe passage and success of Dellius, who had 
been deprived by law of his benefice and had gone abroad the 
avowed enemy of the Earl. It can scarcely be wondered at that 
Bellomont remained away from church under the circumstances. 
That he did not abandon his religious duties and that he did not 
become an enemy of the church, is evident from the regularity of 
his attendance at King's Chapel in Boston, and the solicitude he 
manifested for the welfare of religion in that place. 

BeUomont's visit to Massachusetts took place in 1699. In the 
spring of that year, having succeeded in restoring the affairs of 
ISTew York to a reasonable degree of order, he accepted the invita- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor, Council and Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts, to visit that Province. Leaving the government of New 
York in the hands of Lieutenant-Governor JSTanfan, he departed for 
Boston, accompanied by Lady Bellomont and a large retinue of 
servants. 

I have not time to dwell, even briefly, on BeUomont's course in 
New England. He was everywhere well received by the inhabi- 
tants, who were greatly pleased with him. His various duties in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire occupied his attention during 
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the remainder of the year, and in that time he was the recipient of 
the sum of £1.500, voted him by the G«neral Court of Massachu- 
setts, with which he was in perfect harmony. A most important 
incident of his sojourn in New England, was the arrest of Captain 
Kidd, the details of which I have already given. 

Eeturning to ISTew York at the close of the year, he resumed 
his old battle against illegal trade and piracy, and gave those who 
persisted in violating the laws so little peace, that a petition against 
him, signed by a large number of 'New York merchants, was sent 
to England. It contained thirty-two heads of complaint, and 
charged Bellomont with defaming the character of eminent and res- 
pectable persons, by accusing them of corrupt practices in trade, and 
with abetting piracy. About the same time, the merchants of Lon- 
don petitioned the King to interfere and afford redress to their suf- 
fering, brethren in New York. Despite these assaults, Bellomont 
gave them no peace, so long as he suspected they were violating the 
law ; and to my mind no greater proof of his honesty could be 
adduced than this fact. 

The continual worry and annoyance to which he was subjected 
by his numerous enemies, both in America and England, had a bad 
effect on his general health ; and in consequence, the gout, which 
had lately begun to give him serious trouble, made rapid headway. 
In February, lYOl, an unusually severe attack set in, which termi- 
nated fatally, on the 5th of March following, producing a profound 
feeling of grief in the provinces. 

The remains of the Earl were interred with becoming honors 
" in the chapel of the Fort at the Battery,"* " then occupied by 
the royal military forces for public worship."-]- When the Fort 
was taken down and the Battery leveled, the leaden coffin was 
removed, and finally deposited in St. Paul's Churchyard. Dunlap, 
the historian, cites Mr. Pintard as authority for the statement that 
this Society, at one time, possessed the Earl's coffin-plate. 

* Sketch of Lord Bellomont, by J. B. Moore ; in Stryker's Amer. Quar. Register, 
Vol. I. 

f Discourse (August, 1856) by the Rev. Dr. Thomas DeWitt. ' 
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In Massachusetts, the general grief was no less profound than in. 
New York, and a general fast was ordered throughout that Province. 

Lady Bellomont remained in New York for several years after 
her husband's death ; but finally went to live in England, where 
she married a gentleman named Samuel Pytts. She survived the 
Earl some thirty-six years. 

At the time of Bellomont's death, Lieutenant-Governor Nan- 
fan was absent in Barbadoes on business connected with his wife's 
estates, and the administration of the Government pro Uni., com- 
formably to the King's instructions, fell upon Colonel Abraham de 
Peyster, senior member of the Council. Captain Nanfan shortly 
afterwards returned to New York and remained in charge of affairs 
until the arrival of Edward Hyde, styled by courtesy Lord Corn- 
bury, who was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by Bello- 
mont's death. 

Such an eminent authority as the historian Macauley, after a 
brief review of Bellomont's career, declares that he was a man " of 
eminently fair character, upright, courageous, and independent." 
In this opinion it would be impossible for a conscientious student 
of history not to concur. Beset in his administration by difficulties 
the most harassing, maligned and misrepresented to the Home 
Government, lacking the support of the most of those in the 
Province who belonged to the wealthy and aristocratic classes, and 
conscious that these latter were continually intriguing to secure his 
disgrace and removal, he yet never was tempted to swerve from his 
duty, which he made superior to every consideration. And there 
is no doubt, had his life been spared, that he would have succeeded 
in carrying out to a successful ending, the numerous reforms in the 
conduct of colonial affairs which had been so flatteringly and 
confidently entrusted to his management by the King; and that 
his wise policy for improving, developing and harmonizing the 
interests of the colonies, would have been productive of the happiest 
results. 

In conclusion, I have only to add that a careful study of the 
history of the period, has convinced me that Lord Bellomont was 
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persistently maligned and abused, solely because he had an eye to 
the public service and not to individual advancement. Strange to 
say, his enemies were to be found among all classes, a fact which, to 
my mind, however, determines his great honesty and independence 
of character. Those engaged in illegal trade hated him, because he 
was not to be bribed or cajoled into tolerating the least infraction of 
laws. The merchants were also his enemies, because he would not 
violate his obligation of office and wink at their evasions of the 
Acts of Trade. All opposed to Leisler and Milborne were against 
him, because he carried out the Act of Parliament ordering that 
justice be done their memory. Even the greater part of the clergy 
were arrayed against him : those of the Dutch Church, because he 
would not tolerate the iniquitous conduct of Dellius ; and those of 
the English Church, because he would not alienate a portion of the 
estate attached to the Governor's residence. Thus it will be seen 
the private interests of a large class were opposed to the law ; and 
Bellomont, as the representative of the law, and its faithful adminis- 
trator, was reprobated and vilified by that class. 

It must not be thought from this that he had no friends and 
adherents among the colonists. On the contrary, his cordiality and 
fair-dealing won for him the esteem of all right-minded persons ; 
and by them he was both appreciated and respected. His only 
weapon in dealing with his enemies was the truth. To him is 
eminently applicable the famous lines of Horace : 

" Integer vitce. scelerisque purns 
Non eget Matiri .jaoulis, neque arcu 
Nee venenatis grcmida sagittin 
Fusee, fharetrct y " 

thus admirably translated by the Reverend Doctor Francis : — 

The Man, who knows not guilty Fear, 
Nw wants the Bow, nor pointed Spear ; 
Nor needs, while irvnocent at Heart, 
The Quiver, teeming with the poisoned Bart. 
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" following 
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" thwarted. 
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LETTEES FEOM THE EAEL OF BELLOMONT 



COLONEL ABRAHAM de PEYSTER. 



{.Originals in the possession of the Neiti York Historical Society.'] 



Boston, the gth of Jan' y, [i6] 'pp. 

Sr. I have yours of the 26th of last month, and desire you will be as good 
as your word in getting the four hatts made, and sent to Barbadoes. 

I desire you will deliver the Inclosed Letter to Mr. Latham with your 
own hand, and pray Incourage him all you can to proceed upon cutting the 
Ship Timber that I have directed him. I have got the sizes and scantlings of 
such Timber as will be proper for the King's use, and have now sent an acc't 
of them to Mr. LATHAM. You will do well to Injoyn Mr. Latham to take 
speciall care to cut none but such as is principall and choice Timber, and to do 
it as cheaply as he can reasonably afford it. It behooves you to take some pains 
with Latham, so that the King may be compensated for putting the ship 
Fortune upon him, which I am in some apprehension the Ministers will resent 
as a misconduct in the Lt. Governor and Councill of N. York ; and there is no 
way of repairing the King, but by sending him that Ship's Loading of choice 
Timber, and at a cheap rate. 

As to the report of my Lord Cornbery'S* coming over Governor, if it 
were true I should be very easy ; but I do not at all believe it, the more for its 
comeing from Dellius, who, we all know, has a notable Talent at lying. 

* Lord CORNBURY succeeded 3d May, 1702, after the death of Bellomont. 
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I cannot draw Bills of Exchange for money in Engl'd till I have advice 
that the arrear Due to the souldiers is received. There came a ship in here 
from England on Sunday last, after twelve weeks' passage, but I had not one 
letter by her. The Master tells me that Capt. Mason, Master of the ship 
Bellomont, had severall packets for me ; he was sailing out of the Downs, 
along with this ship, but the wind chopping about, he fears Capt. Mason was 
forced back again. 

I am heartily glad of your good Luck, in your ships comeing in from the 
Madeiras, at a time when there is such a scarcity of wine at N. York. 

I desire you will make some safe bargains w'th Mr. Latham, and furnish 
him with money. I shall by next post write to 'Coll. Cortland to pay you all 
the arrears of my salary. I wish you would take a copy of my Letter to Mr. 
Latham, which I have not time now to send you. My Service to Madm. 
D- Peyster. I am 

Your humble Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 



Boston, the 23nd Jan'y, [i6] 'gg. 

Sr. I have got the gout in my right hand, and cannot yet write to you my 
Self. The Pipe of wine last come from the Madeiras, must be delivered to my 
Cousin Nanfan, but the Box of Sweets * is a present from Mr. Bolton, the 
Consul, to my Wife ; therefore I desire you will send it by the first opportunity 
to her. 

I recommended your business with Mr. Van Sweeting to my Lord Chan- 
cellor and Mr. Secretary Vernon, and drew up a state of your case with my 
own hand, as well as I could, and sent to each of them ; but then your freinds 
that solicits your business in London, must apply to my Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Secretary, with great Caution and discretion ; for men of their upright 
character will not care to be solicited in a matter of that nature. Our last ship 
went for England about Ten days ago, so that I cannot have an opportunity of 
writing again about that business of yours till Spring. 

I desire you will not faile to take a speciall care about the Ship Timber, 
which I writ to you of last post, for I look upon my Reputation to be much 
concerned in that matter. 

I send you a Copy of Mr. Bolton's Letter to me, that you may see what 

'*^The word is doubtful. 
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he writes, and what he Challenges as due to him upon the Balance of the 
account. 

I hear the Jacobite party in N. York have named a new Governor, before 
the King has thought fit to name one ; and I am also told they lay Waggers 
that I shall not go any more to N. York ; but for all that, I desire you will 
bespeak me Two pipes of good ale and Two pipes of small beer at Albany or- 
Schenectady, which I would have laid in at N. York, against my goeing thither. 
Pray charge the man you bespeak it of to boyle it very well, and to make it as 
good as possibly he can. 

I have writ to Coll. Cortlandt, by the post, to pay you what money is 
due to me of my salary, which I desire you will call to him for. My Service to 
Madam De Peyster. 

I am, your humble Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 



Boston, the ^tk of Feb'y, [i6] 'gg. 

Sr. I have your letter of the 22d of last month, but have rec'd no Letter 
from Mr. Latham, as you made me expect, by this post. The Scantlings of 
Ship Timber I mentioned in my Letter to him, are for a first-rate Man-of-War. 
If he cannot get Timber of so large a size, I would have him get as near those 
sizes as he can, for, the bigger and larger, the better. If he does not make 
haste to cut the Timber, he will lose the proper season of the year ; therefore, 
I beg of you to hasten him all that ever you can, and give him Incouragement 
that I will be very kind to him if he uses me faithfully and well in the Ship 
Timber. 

I have writ very pressingly to Coll. Cortlandt to pay you my full arrear 
of Salary, which I hope he will do, especially if you Dun him a little for it. 

If the other Hatter you mention will make the four Hatts I bespoke as well 
as Yarrington, I shall be satisfied that he make them. 

The Two Merchant Ships that have Letters for me from England, are not 
yet arrived, but the advice Man-of-War, a 4th rate, Capt. Wynn, Commander 
arrived here last Saturday, in six weeks, from Portsmouth, and brought me 
orders from the King to send home all the Pyrates and their Effects. The 
Ministers continue to write to me with great Kindness, and tell me the King is 
very well pleased with my administration in my Governments. If the angry 
Gentlemen of N. York have their Intelligence from better hands than the King's 
Ministers, or of a Later Date than the loth of last December, then I shall 
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believe they are very deep in the secrets of the Cabinet ; and if they can prevail 
by their Interest to make a new Governour of New York, with all my heart 
what please the King shall please me. Our Service to Madam De Peyster. 

I am, 
Your humble Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 



Boston, the igth Feb'y, j6gg. 

Sir. I find the Letters which I writ to England about your business, are 
rec'd, for I have answer to them. 

I am very thankful to you for your care in Imploying Mr. Latham to 
provide the Ship Timber. I desire you will continue your care in Incouraging 
of him to the speedy and exact performance of that service, wherein you can 
never oblige me more as long as you live. If I imploy any body at New York 
to go home Master of the ship Fortune, it shall be that Symmons that you 
mention, because you recommend him ; but I would not absolutely engage 
myself to him as yet, because possibly some reason may offer in the meantime 
why he may not be so proper a man for such a Trust. 

I desire you will take care to send the Inclos'd to Mr. Bolton, the Consul 
of the Madeiras ; and that you will also send the money he charges in his acc't 
as due by me to him. I have sent to him for three pipes of wine — one whereof 
I have bespoke to be white Madeira. I desire you will give the Master of your 
ship particular charge of my pipes of wine, and that you will send as much 
money in Bits* as will pay for those three pipes. 

My Cousin Nanfan will show you part of a Letter from one of the King's 
Ministers to me, by this Man-of-War, w'ch I have already copied exactly from 
the said Letter. I do assure you I have had Letters by the same ship from 
almost all the Ministers, full of expressions of kindness, and approving of and 
Commending up my Administration in my Governments. 

My Service I pray to Madam De Peyster. 

I was yesterday on horseback, and rid four or five miles, but am yet weak, 
especially in my hands, so that I cannot write without Trouble. 

I am. 
Your humble Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

* Bits — Probably Pjstareens (Spanish and West Indian), of which there were as many as a half 
dozen (or more) kinds, bearing different dates and varying slightly in value — from i6 to i8 cents U. S. 
currency. 
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Boston, the lyth of March, [i6] 'pp. 

Sir. I am heartily vex'd to understand from my Cousin Nan fan that 
Latham has not yet cut the Timber I directed, for now the Spring is so 
forward that they will perceive, when it comes into England, that the Timber 
was not cut in the proper season. This will be reckoned a fault in me, that 
after I have given an account home of my design of sending that Ship Loaden 
w'th Ship Timber, I should come off so poorly as to send what is not good or in 
season. I fear this neglect in Latham is not to be retriev'd. 

I shall not venture to order the money you writ about in your last letter for 
bringing stores from England formerly, till I go to New York, and then advise 
with the Council about it. 

I have writ to my Cousin Nan FAN to appoint Mr. Walters Judge in 
your stead pro hac vice* I am quite out of money here, and must draw on 
Coll. Courtlandt for 5o_£, unless you have received my Salary from him. 
Our Service to Madam De Peyster. I am. 

Your humble Servant, 

Coll. De Peyster. BELLOMONT. 



Pescataqua, j-^ ^K^., [i6] 'gg. 

Sir. I hope this Letter will find you safely arriv'd at York, where I wish 
you may meet your family and friends in good health. 

I desire you will not faile to send me a copy of the French Lady's letter to 
her Paramour, Mr. Dellius, about the big belly she lays to his charge ; and, if 
it be possible to recover the original Letter, I desire you will get it for me, and 
send it by the first post. I intend, next post, to write to Coll. Courtlandt, 
to pay you the arrear of my Salary, and also the growing Income thereof 
monethly, as it becomes due. I have not time now to write to him. I wish you 
would tell Mr. Leisler that I cannot move the King to get his father's debt 
order'd to be paid, for want of Governeur'S and other people's testimony, on 
oath, that they saw Capt. Leisler's bookes and that there was such a sum 
due, as Dr. Staats and Governeur told me ; but the sum they mention'd 
I have forgot. Let this be done Immediately, if they are able to Swear to it ; 
it must be drawn up handsomely, that I may transmit it to England. 

I desire you will find out some honest] able ship carpenter at York, to send 
along with Ryer Schermerhoorn, to view the woods on Mr. Dellius's 



* "Pro hac vice."—" For this term,'' or, " For this time ;" i. t. " For this occasion." 
Col. De Peyster and Robert Walters were Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court. 
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biggest Grant,* and to bring me an exact account whether there be any Pine or 
fir Trees big enough or long enough for Masts for the King's ships of War, from 
30 inches to 48 inches in diameter, and whether there grow any quantity, and 
how convenient for a water carriage. That is, whether they grow near the river, 
that they may be floated down the river to York. He must be very particular 
in his account and very exact, that I may send it to England ; and I would have 
him also bring an account what other sorts of well grown Timber Trees of oak 
or other trees he meets with there, and he must go over all that Land to view 
the woods, which I would have him put into writing. Therefore, the man you 
send ought to know how to write. There was also some other part of the 
Country which Ryer Schermerhoorn, and, I thinke, the Mayor of Albany, 
told me of, where they said there grew good masts for ships. I desire you will 
appoint the Carpenter to go thither along with Ryer ; also, I leave it with you 
to make the bargain with the Carpenter, and I will perform it with him ; and if 
he wants money to bear his charges, I desire you will advance it, and stop it 
out of my Salary. Pray send the account as it stands between you and me. 
I desire you will take all possible care to preserve the ship Fortune, and I will 
send her to England, next Spring, with naval stores to the King. Let me hear 
from you every post. Myne, with my wife's kind Service to your selfe and 
Madam De Peyster. 

I am Your very affectionate Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

I have receiv'd your Letter from Boston. I desire to know when the next 
ship goes to England, that I may send the pipe of wine. 



Boston, 21 Aug. [16] gg. 

Sir. I am very glad of your safe arrival at York, and I must tell you we 
misse you here, where you are in the favor and good opinion of every body. 
If Dr. Staats and Mr. GovERNEUR'st memories are too short in respect to 
the debt due to Capt. Leisler, I know not which way to move the King in 
behalf of Mr. Leisler, for, unlesse the debt can be ascertained, it would be 
most ridiculous for me to ask the King to refund to the heir of Capt. Leisler 
a debt of I know not what sum. Therefore I advise you to call Mr. Leisler, 



* See Smith's History of New York, page 159, Edition (Albany) in i Vol. of 1814. 

+ Abraham Gouverneur, Member from Orange County ; married Gov. Leisler's daughter, the 

widow of MiLBOENE. 
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Dr. Staats, and Mr. Walters and Mr. Governeur together, and see what 
they can say to refresh one another's memory in that matter ; otherwise it will 
be Impossible for me to do Mr. Leisler the Service I am desirous to do him. 

I would willingly send my pipe of wine to England, but JeffEKS is so 
Crosse a fellow, and not my friend, that I am not willing to venture it by him, 
least he should play tricks with it out of spite to me : but, where thete is a good 
opportunity, I will desire the favor of you to have it shipp'd, and sent to England. 
My Cousin, Nanfan, has the key to the Cellar where the pipe of wine is ; it was 
left by John, my butler, with Robert, the Coachman's Wife. You may Call 
to 'em for it, and send the wine when you see convenient ; but I believe the 
pipe must be fill'd up, which I desire may be done with good wine. When the 
ship is almost ready to saile let me know, that I may write a letter, to the person 
I send the pipe of wine to in England. 

I desire you will let me know pr next post whether the battery which 
Coll. Fletcher sold, or granted away to Ebenezer Wilson, be entirely built 
on in N. York, and whose land it was he made batteries on in the war time. 
Mr. Leisler I believe was one, and I think a quaker another — George 
Heathcote is the Quaker's name, as I thinke. But, pray, inform your selfe 
of this particularly, and.let me know. 

You must by all means get me that Letter from the woman in Canada to 
Dellius, and send it me by next post, if it be possible, for 't will be of great 
use to me. 

I am not at all pleased with your present Sheriffe, De Rymer.* I hear he 
returns such Juries as do the King all the wrong in the world, upon all the 
Tryals of unlawful things and goods. I know not whether I have reason to 
like Governeur better than De Rymer. The not sending home an agent 
from the Assembly to withstand the Indeavors of Bayard Dellius, and all 
the knaves of that party, was the foolishest step that was ever made. I told 
Dr. Staats enough of it, but could not get him to apprehend the Importance 
of it ; and, it seem'd to me, that Volatile Speaker, Governeur, acted in 
concert with his Predecessor, and was false to his party. New York is an 
unhappy place, that there is not better choice of men to serve the King and 
their Country. My wife fell very ill on the road between Pescattaqua and this 
place ; but, I thank God, is somewhat better. Our kind Service to Madam 
De Peyster ; mine to Dr. Staats, Mr. Walters, and your brother. Pray 
let me hear from you what passes at York ; and, be assured that, I am. 
Your very affectionate friend and serv't, 

BELLOMONT. 

* This must be de Riemer. See V. H. N. Y., page 233, 
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Mr. SCHERMERHOORN, whom I writ to, to go and view some trees fit for 
masts for the King's ships, and send me word where they grew, and of what 
bigness they were, has answered my Letter, but tells me not where the trees 
grow, only says there are a good store, and large enough for the King's use. 
He desires I would grant him and the Mayor of Albany the Land where they 
grow, w'ch is 6 miles long and 2 broad, which is making a bargain with the 
King, and not dealing candidly with me. Pray, chide him and the Mayor of 
Albany for their disrespect to the King, and disingenueity to me. Besides, 
I have complain'd to the King of Coll. Fletcher's extravagant Grant's of 
Lands — and shall I commit the same fault and absurdity my selfe, that I have 
accus'd Fletcher? Pray, let me know whether Dr. Staats is likely to 
prevail with Lupardus and NuCELLA, to write to the Classis of Amsterdam 
and the Dutch Ministers in London, to prevent Dellius's ill designs and 
Lyings. Pray, send me a barrel of the best flour by the first sloop. 



Boston, 28th Aug., [16] 'gg. 

Sir. I thank you kindly for your Care in Imploying Latham to go and 
view the woods along with Mr. Schermerhoorn. Mr. Leisler* being here, 
I will make up of Dr. Staats and Mr. Governeur's affidavits, for his Interest 
and Service, and will send them to such hands in England as will make, I hope, 
a right use of them. 

I have not now Time to look over your account, though I am under no 
doubt with you — (having an entire opinion of your sincerity and uprightnesse) — 
nor yet to order Coll. Courtlandt to satisfie my debt to you ; but by next 
post you may expect it. 

I will not faile to write to the Ministers, in whom I have an Interest, in 
your behalf ; and will transmit them a state of your Case, exactly as you have 
now sent it to me. I am now engaged in preparing packets for England, to 
send by a ship that will go the end of this week or beginning of the next ; and 
then you shall not be forgot. My wife and I present our kind service to Madam 
De Peyster. She bids me tell you the Letter Madam De Peyster was to 
write to her is forgot, and she upbraids you for deluding her w'th such false 
hopes. I am. 

Your very affectionate friend and servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

* Son of the "remarkable" and deservedly distinguished Gov'r, Jacob Leisler, executed for 
treason in 1691, whose innocence was subsequently established, the attainder reversed, and his properly 
restored to his family through the exertions of his son— by whom the loyalty of his father and of his 
brother-in-law, Milborne, and the machinations of their enemies, were plainly made manifest. 
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[On the back of the letter is the following .] 

Mr. Weaver is certainly Collector of N. York, and has the King's Com- 
mission for it, as Sr. JOHN Stanley writes me a word in a Letter I rec'd 
from him this last week ; and Mr. Weaver writes in his last Letter he had 
kissed the King's hand for it, and had got the King's Warrant for preparing his 
Commission under the Great seal of England. I hope you have prevail'd w'th 
Dr. Staats, and those that have an Influence on Mr. NUCELLA and Lupardus, 
to get them to write to the Classis of Amsterdam to defeat Dellius's knavish 
designs. The Leisler party had done well to have subscrib'd Certificates 
against Dellius, as his friends did for him, and to have sent them to me. 



Boston, 4th Sept., [16] 'gg. 

Sir. I cannot perform my promise of Looking over your account as yet, 
for I am Ingaged at present, and have been so all this last week, in writing 
packets or volumes of Letters to England by a ship that pretends she stays 
for me. 

I writ to my Cousin Nanfan, last post, to Let the City of N. York have ye 
stones of the old bastion or batteries To build their Town-house. 

I am not dissatisfied with the Sheriff e, since my Cousin Nanfan and you 
vouch so for his honesty ; but he should have taken more care of Buckmaster. 

I have writ to my Cousin Nanfan, this post, my reasons why it will not 
be fitt to Continue the same Mayor and Sheriffe another year for the city 
of N. York. 

As soon as you receive the origfinal, or a Copy of the Letter to Dellius 
from the French woman at Canada, I desire you will not fail to send it To 

Your very affectionate Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 
Our Service I pray to Madam De Peyster. 

Mr. Leisler tells me an ugly story of Mr. Graham's design of Cheating 
him of a house-plot at N. York. I desire you will send for Mr. Walters 
privately, and advise him to Caution old Mrs. Leisler (with whom her son has 
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left a Generall Letter of Attorney) not to part with that piece of ground to 
Graham, nor anything else. That man will undo himself with his knavish 
Tricks. One would thinke he has guilt enough on his head, for being the 
Principall author of the murther of Leisler and Milburn ; but, it seems, 
bathing his hands in the blood of the Father is not enough, but he will also 
cheat the son. I am content that you show this Letter to Mr. Walters ; and 
pray get him to send me affidavid of Mr. Graham's Insinuations to his Father, 
Leisler, and himselfe, to procure their Interest to be chosen a member of the 
Assembly ; w'ch they were prevail'd with to do, and afterwards he became 
Leisler's and Milburn's mortall Enemy. This account Mr. Walters told 
me once or twice. 

Dr. Staats also told me how he was affronted, and threatened by a Papist 
in the field, when the Election was of members to serve in New York, in that 
very Assembly that worried Mr. Leisler and Milburn to death, under the 
conduct of Mr. Graham. Let me also have Dr. Staats' affidavit of that ; 
and some proof of Maj. Treadwell'S imprisonment to hinder either his being 
Chose, or his sitting in Assembly after he was Chose. If it be possible, let me 
have these evidences next post. 



Boston, Sept. gtk, [i6] 'gg. 

Sir. I have receiv'd yours of the 4th Inst., and will not faile to write to 
England ab't your affair with Van Sweeton w'th this packet, w'ch I am to 
send away within 4 or 5 days. 

I am very sorry I have not the Letter to Dellius to send home. I desire 
you will speak to Mr. Walters to deliver you upon oath what was transacted 
between Mr. Graham and him at the time Graham prevail'd w'th Capt. 
Leisler and him to make an interest for Graham's being chose to the 
Assembly, that press'd Coll. Slaughter to take away the lives of Capt. 
Leisler and Mr. Milburn, as I writ to you in my last Letter. And, pray, 
get Dr. Staats' affidavit, as I desir'd in that Letter. 'T is wonderfull to me 
that Dr. Staats and the rest of Leisler's Party have not, in all this time, got 
counter-subscriptions, sign'd by their party, at Albany, against Dellius, as the 
other party got subscriptions in favor of Dellius. They are just the people 
that Will. Nichols paints Staats to be, in his pamphlet, Impenetrable 
B . [blockheads ?] 
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When you hear any news from Schermerhoorn ab't-the Trees for 
masts, pray let me know it. My wife's and my Service to Madam De Peyster. 

I am, 
Your affectionate friend and servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

I have writ to Coll. Courtlandt to pay you my arrear of Salary, and for 
ye time to come to pay it to you monthly, as it grows due. 
Coll. De Peyster. 



Boston, the jot h Oct., [i6] 'gg. 

Sir. I desire you will immediately send for Mr. Latham, the ship 
Carpenter, and Ingage him to set about Cutting and Squaring such a quantity 
of Ship Timber as will load the Ship Fortune against the Spring, when I will 
send her so loaden to Portsmouth, in England, for the use of the King's Navy. 
The question will be, whether Latham be well affected and honest, and will 
cut such Timber as is choice Timber. The four sorts w'ch I understand are 
fitted \o be sent to England, are knees, planks, beams, and wale pieces. The 
nexf best thing to the cutting of principall Choice Timber, is the doing of it 
Cheap — wherein I desire you will contrive all the ways you can think of, for my 
credit. If 3 or 4 souldiers will be useful to Mr. Latham to help in felling of 
Trees, my Cousin Nan fan, upon sight of this Letter, will order so many of 
them, if so many can be found that will or can work ; and I will allow such 
souldiers 4 shills. per week over and above their present subsistence. Pray, 
take more than ordinary pains to agree w'th Latham at as cheap a rate as 
possibly you can. My wife's and my kind Service to Madam De Peyster. 

I am, 
Yr. very affect, friend and servant, 

BELLOMONT. 
\0n the back of the Letter is the following .-] 

I will not fail to recommend you to England, for the supplying the frigat at 
N. York ; and I hope ere long to Imploy you in a businesse that will be five 
times more profitable than that. Pray, write me word, next post, what agree- 
ment Latham and you are like to come to. I would have you acquaint my 
Cousin Nanfan w'th the steps you make in that matter, and take his advice in 
every p'ticular ab't it. 
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I hope you have taken care to return another loo^ to Mr. Palmer, in 
beaver skins, or logwood, or something ; and if you have not done it, I desire 
you will not faile to do it by next ship, and send me word of it with the master's 
and ship's name,. that I may give Mr. Palmer's advice of it from hence. 



[ This is another Letter — date gone.] 

I have rec'd yours of the 8th Inst., and have writ to my Cousin Nanfan, 
to stand by and support Latham in cutting and bringing away the Timber. 
I have letters from England by MASON, but the dates so stale that the news 
and accounts must be so too. The Ministers seem pleas'd with the act of 
Assembly of N. York for vacating the extravagant Grants of Lands. We have 
no news of Mr. Goodwin's receit of the c,o£ you remitted to London for my 
wife. Pray, let me know if your Correspondent has given you any account of 
paying that money. 

I have writ to Coll. Courtlandt, this post, to quicken him in paying you 
all that is due of my salary — tho' he has promis'd, in his letter, this post, to do 
it out of the first money he receives. In his account sent out a month ago, he 
charges me with y)o£, which I order'd to be paid to Coll. Schuyler, for 
victualling, soon after coming into that province ; but I have now writ to my 
Cousin Nanfan, to p'cure an order of Council for placing that debt on the 
Revenue, there being no reason in the world I should pay it out of my salary. 
Therefore, there will be 300_£ more for you to receive for me — only that I am 
wilhng to Lend my Co. Nanfan 50^ of it. I desire you will not faile to . . 

for charging that sum and when that's done, to 

solicite Coll. Courtlandt for the payment of that, and all the rest of my 
arrear of salary to you. 

My wife desires yours and Madam De Peyster's care in Looking after 
the necklace of pearl. She has sent you a role of Tobacco lately, sent me from 
Virginia, by Coll. Jennings, w'ch she hopes will prove as sweet-scented as any 
you have smoak'd this long time. 'T is deliver'd to one Teller, the master of 
a sloop, which is to sail the first fair wind to N. York. 

Pray, take care about providing suitable goods for the Indians, against my 
going to Albany, as I desired you in my last. Our affectionate service to 
Madam De Peyster. 

I am your affectionate friend, and humble servant, 

BELLOMONT. 
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Pray, do not fail to speak to my Co. Nanfan, to order Coll. Courtlandt 
to pay you the price of the ship Nassau, w'ch Mr. Graham gave his opinion 
belonged wholly to me, as being a wreck, and Mr. Newton is of the same 
opinion here. There's no reason Coll. Courtlandt should keep the money 
all this while in his hands, and I perceive he would willingly to the end of the 
Chapter. 

Coll. Hamilton writes to a person in this Town that the faction . . . k 
desire that De .... not return to Albany. Pray, let me know how you 
feel by that piece of news. 



Boston, thi 24th. 

Sir. I have rec'd, this post, your Letters of the 8th and i8th Inst., and 
am glad you have Imployed Mr. Latham in Cutting the Ship Timber, and 
hope he will perform that service according to my expectation. I writ last post 
to the Lieut.-Govemor, to appoint Mr. Walters Judge of the Superior Court. 

I am heartily glad of your victory agt. Van Sweeten in England. I am 
also glad of your two ships coming laden from the Madeiras, w'ch will supply 
new York plentifully w'th wine ; and I hope you will find your account largely 
therein. 

I desire you will let me know what you take to be the Cause of the present 
scarcity of money in N. York. It would make one believe merchants there send 
it to England in specie, as the merchants here do. 

I have writ, this post, again, to Coll. Courtlandt, to pay you all the 
arrears of my salary. He shall find, in a little time, that I know when I am ill 
us'd, for I can take away when I please the benefit he has of furnishing the 
Fort with wood, and other things, and paying workmen, w'ch I believe he 
makes more than ordinary advantage of, and also of victualling the Companies 

— and of this last article a good advantage, when the subsistence 

is paid in England. I am now in a way of making that matter certain, so that 
the victuallers shall, for the time to come, receive their money duly. 

My wife presents her thanks and service to Madam De Peyster, for her 
kind Letter. She has a pain in her head, or she would answer it this post : she 
desires by all means Madam De Peyster will be so kind as to secure the pearl 
necklace for her, if it be good and Cheap. 

I draw on Coll. COURTLANDT, this post, for 56^ 5s., by bill of exchange, 
payable to Joseph Bueno, the Jew, at ten days' sight. I wish you would 
watch whether COURTLANDT be careful! to save my credit. Perhaps he may 
be such a brute as to let my credit suffer, and not accept my bill : but I will 
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then Immediately turn him out of all. I dare not meddle with a farthing of the 
2,000;^ tax till I have the King's leave. I am quite out of money. I hope to 
see you at N. York the latter end of June. My service to Madam De Peyster. 
I conclude. 

Your very affectionate Friend and Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

Against next post, I will examine Coll. Courtlandt's account of my 
salary, which I have not yet had time to do. 



Boston, the ^th April, 1700. 

Sir. I receiv'd not yours of the 25th of last month till this day — the post 
having been stopped four or five days on the way hither by the bad weather. 

I am very thankfull for your kindness, in supplying me with the Two 50;^ 
bills of exchange ; but having drawn last post on Coll. CouRTLANDT for t,o£, 
I shall have occasion but for one of the Bills, and do now return you t'other. 

I am glad you write me word that Mr. Latham is proceeding in cutting 
the Ship Timber, which I desire you will Incourage him in, for I set my heart 
much on that matter. 

I have directed a message to be carried to the 5 Nations, by Coll. 
Schuyler, Mr. Livingston and Mr. Hanson, and John Baptist Van 
Epp is to go Interpreter with them. They are to go no further than to the 
Onondaga's Castle, and are to send my message to the other Nations by some 
trusty Indians. They have my instructions, in writing, what to say to the 
Indians, and how to behave themselves in every respect. I have appointed all 
the Sachems of the 5 Nations to meet me at Albany on the loth day of next 
August, and the messengers are to tell them that I intend them then a good 
present. I desire you will keep this private a while, tho' long it will not be a 
secret at Yorke, because I have writ to the Commiss'ers at Albany of my design. 
I wish you would advise me, too, how I may secure a quantity of such woolen 
clothes as are fit for the Indians, viz : shrowds and dresses, &c., and not pay so 
extravagant rates for them, as I did the last time I went to Albany, and there 
must be Linen for shirts for them too. I would gladly have you and Mr. 
Livingston concern'd in furnishing those things, provided I may be reasonably 
used, and I will undertake to pay you in 3 months' time. I intend as good a 
present to the Indians as ever was yet made them, and from thence you may 
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take your measures as to the quantity you are to provide. I am told those 
woolends may be had 20 per cent, cheaper than at York ; but I hope you will 
take such a course, as I may not be abus'd in the price. I would employ you 
singly in the affair, but that I am obliged to Mr. LIVINGSTON, and would not 
willingly put any slight upon him. Besides, I believe I must lodge at his house 
at Albany. 

We are in fear that the ship commanded by Mason and HORTON, and the 
brigantine by JONES, are all three lost. 

Pray, give my service to your brother, the late Mayor, and to Dr. Staats, 
Mr. Waters and Mr. Governeur. Tell Mr. Gouverneur I rec'd his letter 
and news, and thank him for it, but have not time to write to him. 

I desire you will Inquire whether there has been any news at York of 
Mr. Leisler's arrivall in England. I sent a packet to England by him, to the 
Ministers — but have not since heard of him or from him. 

Let me know if it be True if Mr. Hungerford is married to Mistress 
Bond. 

My wife desires the favor of Madam De Peyster, to buy her the pearl 

necklace, if they be good and reasonably cheap. So, w'th our kind service to 

her, I conclude. 

Your affectionate friend and humble servant, 

BELLOMONT. 



Boston, the 12th of May, I'joo. 

Sir. I had not time to write to you last post, to tell you I receiv'd yours 
of the 29th of last month, w'th 3 papers inclosed, viz : a bill of loading signed 
Mathias de Hart, another signed John Van Brugh, and a copy of Coll. 
Courtlandt's account of the price of the ship Nassau. 

Yours of the 6th inst. I rec'd last night. I desire. you will deliver the 
Inclosed letter to Capt. Evertson, for the Governor of Kickoverall. When 
I come to York, it will be time enough to endenize Capt. EvERTSON, and so 
tell him. I had a letter from Mr. Governeur about itt this post. 

I am glad the new Town-house is so far advanced. I fear by Mr. Latham's 
stay so long in the woods, he will make that Ship Timber I bespoke very 
chargeable, w'ch will spoil the good grace of the matter. 

Our kind service to Madam De Peyster. I am. 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 

BELLOMONT. 
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Dr. Staats writes Coll. Romer word that Spencer is come from 
England, and says he heard FLETCHER* say he would have me out of my 
Governments, tho' it should cost him io,ooo_£. Pray, let me know the truth 
of it, but make the inquiry as privately as you can. 

De Rimer, the late Sheriffe, and Mr. Gouverneur, have plaid the fool 
extremely, for taking such a foolish bond for Shelley's appearance. I believe 
I sh^U be directed from England to prosecute them both for putting such a 
fraud upon the King, for it can passe under no better a name. 



Boston, the 8th of June, lyoo. 

Sir. I am glad of your safe return home from your circuit. I have had 
no letters from the Ministers by the two Ships lately come from London, except 
one from my Lord Chancellor, and two or three from particular friends. It 
seems Mr. Weaver sent the Ministers packets by JEFFERS, to N. York, who 
is, I hope, arriv'd there by this time. I am afraid Latham will have made 
that Timber he is about very chargeable, which will spoil my design in a great 
measure. 

I am quite out of paper, and this town affords none that is good. Our kind 
Service to Madam De Peyster. 

I am your affectionate friend and Servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

Pray, call on Mr. Clarkson for my fees, and receive them for me. I believe 
I shall be forced to find another Secretary, that has sense enough not to betray 
the Secrets of the Government. Hungerford must have had notice of the 
writts for arresting, from Clarkson. 



Boston, the yth July, 1700, 

Sir. Latham's account has frighted me — it seeming to me a most 
extravagant one. I can only tell you that Mr. Partridge, for 3oO;£, loaded a 
ship of 260 Tons, at Pescattaway; and the ship Fortune, which is but of a 130 
Ton, will, at this rate, take a load that will cost 306;^. 6s. 2^d. I desire you 

* Col. Benjamin Fletcher, Governor of the Colony prior to Bellomont. 
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will forbear paying the money till I get to York, for I am not at all satisfied 
with Latham's account, and his usage of me. I had better have had the 
timber provided at Pescattaway than have run the hazard of being so cheated, 
as I find I am like to be. 

My wife and I are thankfule for your kind Invitation to your house, but we 
are Loath to be Troublesome to you, and therefore Intend to go directly to the 
Fort, and there take up our quarters. Our kind service to Madam De Peyster. 

I am your affectionate friend, 

and humble servant, 

BELLOMONT. 

I intend to embark next Friday, God willing. I believe the Timber ought 
to be shipped out of hand. 
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